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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Music Books 
FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


The Harmonia. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 
This is an entirely new book, music well-selected, and 
with German and English words, the latter translated 
by L. G@. ELson, A valuable acquisition to the list of 
Male Quartet books. 
m plete, $20.50; Vocal 
one ‘Tegether, 


rts,each 60 cts. 


Teachers, etc., are invited to send for Catalogues and 
Cireulars, containing large lists of the best, most useful, 
and newest books for their use the coming season. 


DITSON & CO.’S MUSICAL RECORD. 

A New Weekly Musical Paper, commenced Sept 7. 

A wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
Pupils, Organists, Players, and Music-lovers generally. 
Six pages reading matter, six pages selected music (312 
pages per year), $2.00 per year in advance. 


Teachers of Singing Classes will please examine 
L. O. EMERSON’S “ Onward” ($7.50 per dozen), sim- 
ilar to the “ Emeore,” so widely knowu. Or A. N 
Jonnson’s “Miethed fer Singing Cl 
($6.00 per dozen), or EMERSON’S “‘ Salutation ”’ ($12 
per dozen), for Choirs and Singing Schools. 

(a All Books send post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
185 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


SUPPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive Analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration, and questions for ex- 
amination, By T. D. Supplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.00. 

PROFESSOR HUNT (Eng. Literature), Princeton 
College, writes: 

“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
much to the usefulness of a full rosit to in- 

Copies for examination sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00. 


White’s Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1. 25. 
Connington’s AAneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Mallam.”’ $1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


185 tf (1) 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


—— OF THE — 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 


All persons in any way interested in Chemistry are 
invited to avail themselves of its privileges. 
Fees very low. For Circular apr to 
CHARLES C. R. FISH, 
185 e 1129 Washington Street, Boston. 


New York: 1481 Broapway. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Under the direction of Dr. SAUVEUR, author of “ Cau- 
Series avec mes Eléves,” “ Talks with Caesar de Bello 
Gallico,” begins Oct. 1. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Modern Greek, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, San- 
‘crit, Mathematies, and all other branches requisite to 
admission to any college, will be taught. The Latin 
classes will be taught by Dr. L. Sauveur; the Greek 
classes by Mr. T. T, TIMAYENIS, a Greek, and the au- 


thor of “ The Language of the Greeks.”” Dr. Sauveur 
can be seen at the School after Sept. 20. For Cata- 
es address 
1,481 Broadway, New York. 
TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 


on CLASSICAL TEACHER of wide and successful ex 
ence as principal of important high schools, is open for 
Heement. t testimonials relating to past record. 
olds First-grade Certificate Boston Board of Supervi- 
‘ors. Has had long experience in teaching Classics and 
Higher English. Address, “A. B.,” Office of Journal 
of Edueation, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 183 tf 


Make Your Own History - Chart. 


STUDENTS’ TOPICAL CHART- BOOK, used by 


History pupils, for summary, in connection with an 
’ y 
tet book with cotemporary rulers and dates 


Send for examination-copy.... $1.00 

troductory price rid 
A. Ss. BARNES & CO., 

New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER ened Ser. 


viously announced). $1.00 per annum (ten Nos.¥ 
5 cents single 
Hawley Street, y- T. W. BIC 16 


184d (1) 


& week in tfit 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I, The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
pangeages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The Engi course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
pon Ay rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and nities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. Y, Sec’ 
151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenne.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
h 
Opens Sept. 16. Circulars by mail. 
dice received se tenes mable charge, 
HENRY DAME, A. M., 
182 tf 40 Cortes Street (near Berkeley). 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D, 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Hifie Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on app: ion. [102tf]) W.N. EA 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
ept. 30th. Sixty-page e sent on a cation. 
182 m PW. SHOEMAKER, Prest. 


State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 27. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


182d C. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


"READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Storiés told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for 

PROF. BROWN will receive a ited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October 1st. For terms address at 
174 
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St. James Hotel, Boston, 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


710 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL, 


AUTHOR OF 


The Science of Elocution, 


Will locate in CHICAGO, September, to devote him- 
self exclusively to special instruction in 


AND DRAMATIC RBADINGS. 


LOCUTION BREMOVAL. C.8S. COLBY 
E will hereafter receive — at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given du Spring and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. erences : James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


“T+ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww ER K. FORBES 149A Tremont St. Boston. 


LOCUTION taught in schools, classes, and to 
E private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON, 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


R*® WARDS of MERIT, SPEAKERS, etc. 


Price-List free, E.Apams, Hill,N.H. 


— 


A. S. BARNES & CO.’S 
Iron School Books. 


We are happy to inform the public that -we have 
made arrangements with the inventor for the exclusive 
use with our Publications of 


HOYT'S INDESTRUCTIBLE BINDING. 


As rapidly as possible our leading books will be fur- 
nished in this form, and warranted indestructible by 
ordinary wear and tear. The general introduction of 
this great improvement will effect, at a low estimate, in 
the general school-book bill 


A SAVING OF ONE-THIRD. 


We in invite the attention of teachers and all in- 
ter to our lines of New Standards, successors or 
complementary to the well-known works by the same 
authors, which are so popular in the best schools. The 
following are entirely new, or have been rewritten 
within a few years. e aim to keep even in advance 
of the times. The 


NEW NATIONAL SERIES 


consists (in part) of 
Watson's Independent Readers, 
Monteith’s Independent Geography, 
Davies & Peck’s Mathematics, 
_ Clark's Dia-Grammar, 
Barnes's Brief Histories, 
Steele’s “14 Weeks” in each Science. 


A full description of these Works, and nearly 400 
others of a strictly educational character, including the 
famous “ Teacher’s Library,’’ may be found in 
our Descriptive Catalogue (free to T ers, others 10 
cents), e have 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Watson's Complete Speller. 
The most exhaustive work of its class, admirably 
arranged and classified. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


Davies & Peck’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


By the most illustrious of modern mathematicians, 
A complete Brief Course initself. 60 cents. 


Cocker on Punctuation, 
with instructions for Capitalization, Composition, and 
Proof-reading. 60 cts. 
A Topical Course of Study. 

Lessons laid out for the Teacher on a Systematic 

Plan, in every branch of Study. 40 cents. 
English History in Short Stories. 

A compendium of Entertaining Facts, which in their 

entirety form a Complete History. $1.00. 


Barnes’s Educational Monthly. 

Contents of September Number: On Read- 
ing Chaucer — Co-education — Responsibility of the 
Teacher —Words to Young Learners— Spelling—For- 
eign Gossip—Use of Words—How to Teach—Secular 
Schools — Unjust Examinations — New Words — Shall 
Teachers work for Money ?— Mathematical, History, 
and Science Notes — Teachers’ Table Talk — Book 
Notices—Story Corner. 15 cents. 

(Nearly Ready.) 


Steele’s New Physics, 
Representing the Science in its latest developments. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William St., 32 Bromfield Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


@ne Year vance 50. 
Published & ly. } 
& 


Schermerhorn’s T s’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN SCHOOL fuTE, Este. 1855, 


Provides Families, Scho .eges, with Teachers 

of known calibre a raracter. Represents 

reliable Teachers 3¢ = ositions. Sells and rents 

School Properties. nts information of good 

Schools. Cireulars,with {> endorsements,for stamp. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec’y. 
30 East 14th St., (near University Pl.), New York. 


HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogies with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEw EpvucaAtion”’ ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 


For those who need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 


Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
ers’ classes, 
For terms and other particulars apply to 
MR, AND MRS, HAILMANN, 
184 tf 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on — to 
8s ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For 
amenifera, &c., dry and inaleohol. Also most interest 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For 
eign Birds’ . Send for Circular to 
57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS NOV. Iistv, 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS . 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is adisciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.”—School Commissioner 
Albert Klameroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 

Her ideal of a trained rgarten- 
=, she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.” —Miss E. P. Peabody. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kin in is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished more t all the rest.”—Galazy. 185 


LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies and Children will reépen, twelfth Feet at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, Sept. 23, °78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, ing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


ANTED. Bya yo lady of four years’ suc- 
cessful ex Re AR pe situation in a High School, 


Good credentials, Address; P.O, Box 1856, Portland, 
Maine, 183¢ 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
t@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


WATCHMAKER, 


Gives his personal attention to usting, repairing, 
and cleaning every description of simple and comp 


tisfaction guaran n ev ease. Favorabl 
known in Boston for the last hoeulnchen years. 4 
No. 1 City Mall 
it.) 


184i (Second door from School 
USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For te 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. Y sin 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


You can make it to with 
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DANNER'S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


The only perfect device for combining 
the smallest space with the greatest con- 
venience in shelving books. Now of- 
fered at prices s0 low that 300 volumes 
can be shelved as cheaply on the DAN- 
NER as in ordinary cases made by the 
carpenter. Every purchaser can return 
the éase, and rece his money, if it is 
not found on trial entirely satisfactory. 
The American Library Ass'n, through its 
committee, have recommended it to libra- 
ries, and its supply department furnishes 
it to them at factory prices. They have 
now voted to supply schools and indi- 
viduals at the same rates. Description 
and prices on application. Cases con- 
stantly on hand. Supply Dept. of A. L. A., 
Rooms 7 and 8, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 184 


SPECTROSCOPES, 
Scientific Lanterns 


And Every Variety of Apparatus to Illustrate 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 


J. S. CHENEY, 


ROOD Woodstock Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


175 eow zz 


‘THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 


It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furnitare,and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Bosron, Maas. 171 


ID G X, 
The MuciLAGE, 


NE- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


— 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


OPTICAL 
THEM NS TRUMENT °SOPHICAL 


DRAWING MATERIALS, 
MICROSCOPES 


4 jar 
Ih, — 


se Jas. W.Queen Co. J.BecK Lonvon. Wa L.E.qurcer. 
= 
Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 185 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


odury 


Konig 
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HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
illustrated, price 20 cents. full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


<2 WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


For circular or information, address F. B, SNow. 


Physical 
Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, ete. 
G& Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


185 f 27 GREAT JONES St., NEW York. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } aenctvers. 


A measurer of gg for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
ineite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 

scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents, 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING CO., 9 Bible House, New 


York. 130 tf 
8 a 
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TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for eve 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
enees of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to tind the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, von may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, qos have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Address 

177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vayovzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St, Cincinnati. 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Penc 
> F oY x 8Y, inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
“ 2, x “ six “ce “ 26 “ 
3,6 x 


“ two “ 20 “ 
“ 56, 64,x9 “ two “ 25 
“ 6, oy x 91 “ six “ “ 40 “ 
These Siates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 


J. A. SWASEY, Man/sr., Brattle St., Boston, 149 


“puicapecpnia, BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, ara Experimental Use. 
iG Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 184i 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


FURNISHED GRATIS| NUMERAL CARDS, usec 
H OLS with Teachers, throngh | W in the best Primary Schools in Bostone Witlecsia 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further | price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
pasence, It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a 
Person from twe to five pounds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Bola by druggists, or sent, by eX- 
press, for $1.50," Quarter«lozen $4. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y: 
? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
10 cents, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
129 2% EO T. REED, Nassan, N. 


information, circulars, etc., ete., address the M er, | cation. Address THOMPSON, BRO ‘ 
F. B, SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 161’ | Street, Boston, 


. Costly 
Gold Staress & Augusta, Me. 
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THE SISTER OF CHARITY.* 


BY GERALD GRIFFIN. 
She once was a lady of honor and wealth, 
Bright glowed on her features the roses of health; 
Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold, 
And her motion shook perfume from every fold; 
Joy reveled around her,—love shone at her side, 
And gay was her smile, as the glance of a bride; 
And light was her step in the mirth-sounding hall 
When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de Paul. 


She felt, in her spirit, the summons of grace, 

That called her to live for the suffering race; 

And heedless of pleasure, of comfort, of home, 

Rose quickly, like Mary, and answered, ‘‘ I come.” 
She put from her person the trappings of pride, 

And passed from her home, with the joy of a bride, 
Nor wept at the threshold, as onwards she moved,— 
For her heart was on fire in the cause it approved. 


Lost ever to fashion,—to vanity lost, 

That beauty that once was the song and the toast,— 
No more in the ball-room that figure we meet, 

But gliding at dusk to the wretch’s retreat. 

Forgot in the halls is that high-sounding name, 

For the Sister of Charity blushes at fame; 

Forgot are the claims of her riches and birth, 

For she barters for heaven the glory of earth. 


Those feet, that to music could gracefully move, 

Now bear her alone on the mission of love; 

Those hands that once dangled the perfume and gem, 
Are tending the helpless, or lifted for them; 

That voice that once echoed the song of the vain, 

Now whispers relief to the bosom of pain; 

And the hair that was shining with diamond and pearl, 
Is wet with the tears of the penitent girl. 


Her down-bed a pallet, her trinkets a bead; 

Her lustre,—one taper that serves her to read; 

Her sculpture,—the crucifix nailed by her bed; 

Her paintings,—one print of the thorn-crowned head; 
Her cushion,—the pavement that wearies her knees; 
Her music the psalm, or the sigh of disease; 

The delicate lady lives mortified there, 

And the feast is forsaken for fasting and prayer. 


Yet not to the service of heart and of mind 

Are the cares of that heaven-minded virgin confined, 
Like Him whom she loves, to the mansions of grief 
She hastes with the tidings of joy and relief. 

She strengthens the weary, she comforts the weak, 
And soft is her voice in the ear of the sick; 

Where want and affiction on mortals attend 

The Sister of Charity there is a friend. 


Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel she moves ’mid the vapor of death; 
Where rings the loud musket and flashes the sword 
Unfearing she walks, for she follows the Lord. 

How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace! 

How kindly she dresses each suffering limb. 

For she sees in the wounded the image of Him! 


Behold her, ye wordly! behold her, ye vain! 

Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain; 

Who yield up to pleasure your nights and your days, 

Forgetful of service, forgetful of praise. 

Ye lazy philosophers,—self-seeking men,— 

Ye fireside philanthropists, great at the pen, 

How stands in the balance your eloquence weighed 

With the life and the deeds of that heaven-born maid ? 
— The Pilot. 


*In view of the heroic service, even unto death, of the brave nuns of 
the South, who annually face the dread yellow-fever scourge, and die at 
their posts in the plague-houses, this well-known and beautiful poem 
may be reproduced without excuse, and read with profit and interest. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


How to Teacu Eneuisu.—Pupils should be drilled, 
first, to have thoughts about an object or topic that may 
be presented to them; and second, to express those 
thoughts readily, clearly, and in a manner correspond- 
Ing to the best usage of the day. Place an object be- 
fore the class and ask them to write a description of it, 
and to tell of its composition, its properties, and its 
uses; or show them a pisture and ask them to write 
what they see in the picture and what they think about 
it; or present to them some topic that is quite within 
the scope of their thought, and request them to write 
their thoughts upon it. This being done within a lim- 
ited portion of time, let the-papers be exchanged, and 
sive each one ample time to correct all the mistakes of 


his neighbor, marking each misspelled word, every want 
of or wrong use. of capital letters, and every violation 
of good usage in the construction of sentences, giving 
attention also to punctuation and a choice of language 
to express the same idea. Here the text-book and the 
dictionary will be brought largely into use, for the pur- 
pose of deciding cases where there is difference of 


2 amp Let the teacher then call the attention of the 
class to the errors that have been overlooked by the 
pupils, and thus lead them on gradually to a higher 
plane of criticism.—Professor Platt. 


Tue “CramMinG” System FrANcE. — Every 
year there is a grand competition for prizes on the part 
of the pupils in all these schools. This year one col- 
lege, that of Louis le Grand of Paris, carried off all 
three of the prizes of honor, and secured twenty-one 
other minor prizes. All the other chief lycées of Paris 
stood ahead of the leading school in the provinces. 
One might suppose from this fact that the boys of the 
capital are far in advance of those in the country, but 
in reality the explanation is of quite a different char- 
acter. It seems that each lycée distributes prizes among 
its own pupils; and each college in Paris has a certain 
number of scholarships at its disposal. After the 
August distribution of prizes the provosts of the Paris- 
ian schools inspect the lists of provincial prize-boys. 
A bargain is made; the school pays the boy’s board, 
clothing, pocket-money, and fare to and from home dur- 
ing the holidays, and in return he is expected to win 
honors for the school. Care is taken to obtain boys 
between 14 and 15 years old. This enables the poor 
victims of the cramming process to have three chances 
at the prizes in as many years, while if they are begun 
upon when under 14 they are not usually able to endure 


the operation and to survive it. The result is, of course, 
bad upon the boys and upon the schools. ‘The teachers 
devote so much time upon the boys in training for 
prizes, that there is little left for the rest.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Or Meruop 1n Instruction.—It is not intelligence 
that is lacking to us, but rather a spirit of initiative. 
We are apathetic ; we are routinists; we don’t like to 
change our habits; and when we decide to move, it is 
only after others; and as late as possible, we follow, we 
imitate. There is progress undoubtedly; we advance, 
though slowly ; but when it is a question of instruction 
and education, it is in the mind and heart of the child 
that we ought to be able to detect true progression. 
Now, to obtain that, it does not suffice to renew our 
school material, we must above all transform our teach- 
ing, lay aside all routine, and adopt at last a more ra- 
tional method, one more in harmony with the faculties 
of the human mind; we must cultivate the intelligence 
before the memory; we must make the pupil compre- 
hend before he learns.— French of L’ Abbe Lagace. 

Errect oF EpucaTIon oN THE SoutH.—God’s rev- 
olutions never go backward. The ballot, which fol- 
lowed freedom, shall surely bring the school-house. 
The school-house shall render the ballot safe, and free- 
dom a blessing as much to the Southern white as to the 
black. I know not the day or the hour. But that 
great battle of the future is already fought and won. 
The safety of Southern society will compel education 
and justice for all classes of Southern men, without re- 
gard to race or color. Because the black man can vote, 
therefore he some day will vote. Because he will vote, 
therefore the white man must, for his own safety, see 
that the black shall vote intelligently. Therefore the 
ballot will compel education. No State or people can 


always guard the ballot-box by the bludgeon. Every 
State can cleanse the ballot-box by the school-house. 


The way may be slow, for old a er gm are obstinate, 
and naturally die hard. But the end is absolutely cer- 
tain.— Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, New York. 


Teacnuers Work ror Money ?—The young 
ladies of Troy, N. Y., have decided the question, and 
hereafter it will restin peace. It is justifiable to marry 
for money. But how about that other question: Is it 
justifiable to teach for money? If the school author- 
ities keep on lowering salaries, it will be not only not 
justifiable, but impossible to teach for money. When 


that time comes, and it is not far distant, the vocation 
of teaching will be the most benevolent on earth, not 
excepting the ministry.— Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


Goop Hratru.—Great risks and great exposures to 
the body are involved in sending a child to school. It 
may mean merely such mind-work as is too much of a 
tax upon the brain and nervous system. It often means 
indigestion from a hurried lunch at noon, or a fast until 
two o’clock. It often involves sitting in constrained 
positions too long, too close confinement in ill-ventilated 
or ill-heated rooms, and other experiences inimical to 
vigorous growth. A recent book says the first right of 
a child at school is to feel happy. One element in this 


is left out, if the conditions are not such as favor his 
good health. Indisposition is a word of double mean- 
ing. That of the mind and temper are affected by that 
of the body.—The Independent. 


Pecuntary Arp To SrupEeNts.—On 
the propriety of giving pecuniary aid to students for 
the ministry, I have no doubt. In these days, a young 
man cannot well secure a thorough professional educa- 
tion unaided. Some one must stand more or less in the 
place of a parent. In the struggle to do it unaided by 
any one, it is my observation that he will, ordinarily, 
sacrifice a good part of his education or his health. I 
know many striking cases in point. If he is looking to 
a lucrative employment, like medicine or law, he can 


incur a debt in the hope of repaying. If he looks to the _ 


ministry there is, in many cases, no reasonable hope of 
this kind. If, therefore, parents cannot furnish the 
money, it is proper for both parties that the church take 
the place of the parent.—President Bartlett, in Con- 
gregationalist. 


ARTIFICIAL STUPIDITY. 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


Some folks are born stupid. Some are so pinched 
and starved by poverty, or pampered in the indulgences 
of wealth, that there is no vitality to their brain when 
they come under the teacher’s care. 

The actual time a child is with his parents is so much 
more than that with the teacher, that his moral character, 
upon which intellect is based, is moulded by them. 
The teacher, then, can never be entirely responsible for 
artificial stupidity. When he sees it increasing, it is 
well for him to know the causes, éspecially if he can 
counteract any. 

Next to the effect of home abuse, probably irregular 
attendance at school causes the greatest amount of stu- 
pidity. It naturally follows that when the irregular 
pupils are in their classes, they cannot understand the 
lesson; they cannot keep their attention on the recita- 
tion, even if they try; and when reproved by the 
teacher, they are either sullen and obstinate, or discour- 
aged. In either case they gain nothing, but lose much 
mental control. If the teacher allows such occurrences 
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without strong attempts to work a cure, he becomes 
culpable. 

Irregular habits of any kind may in the same man- 
ner affect mental growth. To be really in loco parentis, 
the teacher must instruct his pupils in the right way of 
living. By this he can do immeasurable good, especially 
with large scholars. 

Closely allied to this is irregular treatment of schol- 
ars, as severity and indulgence, favoritism and personal 
animosities, or long and short lessons. Any kind of in- 
justice produces stubbornness, or timidity and weakness 
of intellect. This is true in all departments of life 
where the sufferer has not the stronger mind. 

The teacher may unconsciously injure his pupils. 
Lack of knowledge, or “culture” (according to the 
New-England idea), is the greatest cause of poor 
schools. Untrained teachers, like untaught mechanics, 
spoil the material and leave unfinished work. It is a 
poor school where pupils dispute facts with the teacher, 
and he has to look to the text-book before replying. 

Even in good schools some antiquated method mars 
progress. The teacher “hears the lesson”; the 
scholar “ goes over” the lesson just so many times; he 
recites page after page of grammar, history, and geog- 
raphy, and learns—words / If he studies mental arith- 
metic, he must never use a pencil; he must solve every 
problem by a memorized (not understood) formula; in- 
deed, the whole class can “say the lesson in concert ” ! 
In written arithmetic he does everything “according to 
rule.” . 

Lack of system is another evil. Modern develop- 
ment demands systematic work in every industry. For 
this mature minds are needed, that the pupil may gain 
real knowledge, instead of doubtful snatches of ideas 
when he flounders alone. Not only is he taught knowl- 
edge, but taught how to gain knowledge. 

The personnel of the teacher is a potent influence on 
the sensitive minds of youth. Fverything that cheers 
and enlivens strengthens the mind; harshness and fret- 
fulness drive to stupidity. 

In discipline personal influence is most impressive. 
The very method of discipline may stultify. Think of 
a big boy of seventeen tiptoeing across the room to whis- 
per his petition for permission to pick up his pencil ! 
Rules and penalties disturb mental growth. Above all I 
abhor the one penalty, “stay after school,” for every- 
thing. It is so common because it requires no effort, 
only waiting. Thus day after day is nullified by the 
last act of the day,—* something unpleasant.” 

Let us beware how we make school repulsive, and 
thwart the natural eagerness of youth, for thus we cre- 
ate artificial stupidity. 


READING- BOOK POETS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


NO. II.—HENRY WARE, JR. 


I took a walk, on a recent Sunday morning, to the 
Second Church, on the Boston Back-bay, which stands 
between the Institute of Technology and the New Old 
South Church. The beautiful chapel is adorned with 
mural inscriptions containing the names of the pastors 
of the church, beginning with John Cotton and Cotton 
Mather, and ending, — what a change in dogma and re- 
ligious thought !—with Ralph Waldo Emerson. Among 
the mural epitaphs is thatof Henry Ware, Jr. He was 
pastor of the church as it existed at its most flourishing 
period in another part of the city, for twelve years. 


There are men who come into the world royally en- 
dowed with dispositions and graces to sway the impulses 
of men, and exalt the aims and thoughts of those whom 
they reach by the pure magnetism of their influence. 
Such a man was Henry Ware. He was born at Hing- 
ham, Mass, 1794, and died in 1843. To live for the 
good of others was the inspiration of his stainless and 
prayerful youth. For twelve years the finest culture in 


Boston was drawn to his church, The edifice where he 


preached was called the Cockerell Church, from the un- 
churchly bird on the vane. It stood on Hanover street. 
Charlotte Cushman began life as a public singer here. 

If a discriminating student of literature were to be 
asked what he considered the most sublime production 
of any New-England poet, he would probably answer, 
the lines to the Ursa Major by Henry Ware, Jr. It 
is almost the only Miltonic production of the American 
muse. 


“And these are suns!—vast, central, living fires! 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power, 

And flourish in their smile. Awake, my soul, 
And meditate the wonder! Countless suns 

Blaze round thee, leading forth their countless worlds,— 
Worlds in whose bosoms living things rejoice, 
And drink the bliss of being from the fount 

Of all-pervading Love. What mind can know 
What tongue can utter, all their multitudes! 
Thus numberless in numberless abodes, 

Known but to thee, blessed Father! Thine they are, 
Thy children, and thy care, and none o’erlooked 
Of thee! No; not the humblest soul that dwells 
Upon the humblest globe, which wheels its course 
Amid the giant glories of the sky, 

Like the mean mote that dances in the beam 
Amongst the mirrored lamps, which fling 

Their wasteful splendor from the palace wall, 
None, none, escape the kindness of thy care; 

All compassed underneath thy spacious wing, 
Each fed and guided by thy powerful hand, 


Tell me, ye splendid orbs! as from your throne 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway,—what “> fill those bright abodes ? 
How formed, how gifted; what their powers, their state, 
Their happiness, their wisdom? Do they bear 
The stamp of human nature? Or has God 
Peopled those purer realms with loftier forms 
And more celestial minds ? Does Innocence 
Still wear her native and untainted bloom ? 
Or has Sin breathed his deadly blight abroad, 
And sowed corruption in those fairy bowers ? 
Has War trod o’er them with his foot of fire ? 
And Slavery forged his chains ? and Wrath and Hate 
And sordid Selfishness, and crue! Lust, 
Leagued their base bands to tread out light and truth, 
And scatter woe where Heaven had planted joy ? 
Or are they yet all paradise, unfallen 
And uncorrupt ? existence one long joy, 
Without disease upon the frame, or sin 
Upon the heart, or weariness of life, 
Hope never quenched, and age unknown, 
And death unfeared; while fresh and fadeless youth 
Glows in the light from God’s near throne of love ? 
Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair! 


Speak, speak! the mysteries of those living worlds 
Unfold! No language? Everlasting light, 

And everlasting silence? Yet the eye 

May read and understand. The hand of God 

Has written legibly what man may know,— 

The Glory of the Maker. There it shines, 
Ineffable, unchangeable; and man, 

Bound to the surface of this pigmy globe, 

May know, and ask no more. In other days, 
When death shall give the encumbered spirit wings, 
Its range shall be extended; it shall roam, 
Perchance, amongst those vast, mysterious spheres ; 
Shall pass from orb to orb, and dwell in each 
Familiar with its children, learn their laws, 

And share their state, and study and adore 

The infinite varieties ofbliss. 

And beauty, by the hand of Power divine, 
Lavished on all its works. Eternity 

Shall thus roll on with ever fresh delight; 

No pause of pleasure or improvement; world 

On world still opening to the instructed mind,— 
An unexhausted universe, and time 

But adding to its glories. While the soul, 
Advancing ever to the Source of light 

And all perfection, lives, adores, and reigns 

In cloudless knowledge, purity, and bliss,”’ . 


We make this copious extract from the poem for the 
purpose of giving force to an incident that is not well 
known. 

Henry Ware died in the prime of manhood. When 
the last hour was approaching, the thoughts and visions 
that had wrapt and entranced his mind when writing 
the majestic poem, seemed to come back to him again. 
His mind went up, up to the golden circles and zones, 
and wandered again among the stars. “My mind,” he 
said, “is crowded with precious thoughts of death and 
immortality. I feel like one who views the parting of 
the clouds on a dark night. Star after star begins to 
appear in the space beyond; and the stars I see are but 
the sentinels of the radiant myriads yet to be revealed.” 

The origin of another poem, — a once popular school 
poem,—illustrates the dignity of the writer’s character, 
Henry Ware’s friends were the representatives of wealth 
and cultured conservatism. But right, to him, was the 
first consideration, and he stood up grandly for the 


ular in Boston. He believed that the moral sense of 
America would break the fetters of the bondsman; and 
he spoke of the coming day of universal liberty with 
the fire and assurance of an ancient prophet. The press 
assailed him ; the pulpit stood apart from him; but the 
lamp of his faith burned with a steady flame. At this 
time, in the last years of his life, the great news of the 
East-Indian emancipation came ringing over the sea. 
England had emancipated 800,000 slaves. The aboli- 
tionists held a meeting for congratulation and rejoicing, 
at Faneuil Hall. Ware was the poet of the enthusiastic 
occasion, and his muse caught the spirit of the event. 
He produced a poem that thrilled the audience and 
fired the reformers, throughout the land. It was a key- 
note for freedom, and it stood as a prophecy for twenty 
years. It was the last poem of his life. How grandly 
it reads in the light of God’s providence to-day! We 
need quote only the opening lines, for it is familiar to 
all who have had experience in elocutionary exercises : 


‘*Oppression shall not always reign, 
There comes a brighter day.”’ 


The story of its origin-will explain the words which 
used to be mystical to us: 


Old Faneuil echoes to the roar, 
And rocks as never rocked before, 
And ne’er shall rock again.’’ 


Ware sleeps in Mount Auburn, 


LAWFUL PLAGIARISMS. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


Physiologists tell us that the beginning of all life is 
the cell; that the mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds 
give us the nucleus of their existence in this atom 
which so mysteriously evolves systems radically dissim- 
ilar in their full development. The flower, instinct 
with subtle beauty, its every motion graceful, its colors 
blended so exquisitely that we wonder at the consum- 
mate art displayed; the diamond, a center to entrap 
stray sunbeams and flash them forth forever; man, akin 
to God in the glory and majesty of his proportions,— 
each refers us to the almost insignificant cell as the ori- 
gin of all our eyes behold. 

Now because the flower has that which, in addition 
to the cell, constitutes it a flower; because the diamond 
has a brilliancy emanating from the diamond-principle 
alone ; because man is the representative of an intricate 
mass of substances and ideas, one would smile were 
some caviler to assert, because of their cell-origin, that 
flowers, diamonds, and men are one and the same thing. 
Yet, when a new aspirant for fame endeavors-to employ 
his natural gifts, strengthened by the knowledge he 
has acquired from others, in writing for the public, the 
mercenary critic takes the candle of his venom and 
pries into all the crannies of his victim’s productions. 
He never fails to find some shred of rhetoric or thought 
to exhibit with a “Lo here! Lo there!” quoting the 
centuries, if needs be, to stamp the tyro as a plagiarist. 
The shadow of a similarity of thought, the suspicion of 
a style belonging to another who, in his time, had to 
force a claim to originality, is heralded from newspaper 
to periodical, till the subject of a too censorious press 
is ready to confess defeat from very longing to quiet 
the uproar. 

A living age must have living heroes and poets. If 
these have fed from infancy on the ambrosial nectar of 
the past, can we wonder if they modify the new wine 
they give us with a little of the old? When a man 
comes before the people and inspires them, he is a man 
of genius. He is no"plagiarist, if what he writes bears 
the impress of a new and distinct individuality, even 
though much of it have the flavor of an extract. I saw 
an aurora whose rose and amber lights throbbed up the 
sky till they gathered themselves about the zenith and 
covered north, east, and south with gauzy curtains of 
royal length and richness. The night was so quiet that 
the pulsations of those magnificent folds of color seemed 


cause of the slave when anti-slavery ideas were unpop- 


made by some heavenly breeze, The whole air was one 
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thrill of life and warmth of hue. Everywhere, men, 
women, and children exclaimed at the marvelous beauty 
of the heavens. They had beheld rosé and amber and 
purple before. But, in comparison with the effect pro- 
duced by the aurora, they were like the body without 
the soul, clouds in the western sky with no sun behind 
to gild them into glory ; the painter’s colors without his 
vivifying touch. The magnetism of those throbbing 
waves, communicating itself to the spectators in the 
pulsings and the rainbow-colored reachings of the long 
shafts of glimmering brightness thrilled them, for they 
felt an intangible nearness in the color and the light. 
Thus, great minds impress themselves upon our notice 
by a power peculiar to themselves, although they may 
employ the work of other minds as the warp of their 
beautiful fabrications. 

‘ake prominent writers, of either the present or the 
past, as proof of this statement. Novelty of combina- 
tion and force of expression have made them great, 
rather than the perfect originality of their thought. 
Longfellow proved his originality by his very aptitude 
to write in such beautiful compositions as the “Psalm 
of Life,” the results both of reading and experience. 
Though his works abound in translations, and though 
the “ Psalm of Life ” will descend to posterity as Long- 
fellow’s, neither Goethe nor any of the others from 
whom he culled perhaps many of his beauties, is im- 
poverished. How different the connection in “ Art is 
long and life is fleeting,” in Longfellow’s threnodial 
verse, and the same words in the mouth of Goethe’s 
pedant ! 

Tennyson, it is true, wrote his little poem, “The 
Flower,” when “ Enoch Arden ” was the novelty of the 
poetic world. But Tennyson also has built a glass 
house. He is, in reality, as largely a borrower as Long- 
fellow. Pondering over the legends of the Round Ta- 
ble till his whole being was pervaded by their beauty, 
by nature an adept in the use of beautiful English, 
crowned with the culture which rank gives, what is it 
but his happy susceptibility, his keen appreciation of the 
beautiful in others, that induces him to clothe in new 
and happiest language the legends of King Arthur’s 
time. Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Homer plundered 
largely from the sweets of contemporaries and predeces- 
sors. Dickens acknowledged, yes boasted, that his 
characters were all drawn from life. It is life recorded 
that interest us in the recorder, and renders him great 
as an author. 

We do indeed name, and truly so, certain authors as 
fathers in literature, as the originators of new schools 
of thought. Yet these very fathers are children of the 
age to which they belong; if not of other authors, they 
might be called plagiarists of their times. They are 
but the mouthpiece of the multitude from whom all 
writers, however keen, however brilliant, must receive 
those vital truths which a few write, but which very 
many must live, in order to render them acceptable. 
When we think of Westminster Abbey, sacred to roy- 
alty of birth and intellect, that all truly national liter- 
atures have jeweled clasps of thought from master- 
minds to hold together the books of their histories, we 
are tempted to believe that so-called original thinkers, 
—geniuses, write because they have in themselves alone 
perennial springs of thought. But, glancing into the 
private life of those who are honored as giants in intel- 
lect, beholding the hours of toil, the brows knitted at 
noonday and at midnight, to grasp the plan which 
comes to us all smoothly written out, we are forced to 
acknowledge that study and research, as well as natural 
ability, have contributed to make them men of genius. 
The world should be full of geniuses, as the term is 
commonly employed. Every family has a possible in- 
genus mechanic, historian, poet, or statesman; but not 
‘very family has a bona fide master mechanic, historian, 
poet, or statesman, because not every family believes 
that power comes by systematic and persevering use of 

Tain or muscle, 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly.” Youth must 


wait on maturity, maturity must retain and apply the 
enthusiasm of youth, to achieve the best in literature. 
On the other hand, the public must welcome as auspi- 
cious that which is fresh, different, suggestive ; and 
while pronouncing and with justice, on crudity, it must 
after all supply the stimulus of approval which will 
eventually incite to the creation of a distinctively 
American literature. When England and France and 
Germany had open doors and warm hearts for every 
wandering singer, then it was that “the door of heaven 
stood open to the poet,” and then it was that the broad 
foundations of poesy laid by minnesinger, bard, and 
trouvére afforded a basis for the songs of just such minds 
as Goethe, Chaucer, and Corneille. Out of all the adapta- 
tion of the old, the imitation and enlargement of the 
established effort in every direction to try the strength 
of nativet alent, will arise a literature which will absorb 
as national whatever of intrinsic value is published by 
American talent. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


‘Our readers, many of whom have stood on the summit 
of Mt. Washington, will enjoy the following descrip- 
tion of 


A MARVELOUS SUNSET,—A PHANTOM MOUNTAIN AND 
FOUR RAINBOWS. 


“The heavens declared the glory of God, and the 
firmament showed His handiwork” in the sunset glories 
of Saturday evening last. Such a sight is rarely had 
here, and nevét elsewhere. Those who have been here 
season after season for pleasure and sight-seeing, admit 
that they never saw anything to equal it before; and Mr. 
Aiken, of the Mt. Washington railroad, who has been 
here at all seasons of the year for ten or twelve years, 
and Mr. Murphy, of the signal station, who has been 
here in the summer’s calm and winter's storm, conceded 
the scene of Saturday evening to be the finest and most 
wonderfully magnificent that they had ever seen. 

Just before the hour for its setting, the sun was en- 
tirely obscured by a heavy cloud, which deluged the 
mountain-top with a driving shower of rain, but the 
cloud lifted instantly, just at the moment of setting, 
and the sun bathed the mountain-top in a golden glow, 
softened and shaded by the reflection of the dark clouds 
which still hung about the horizon over against the 
summit of the mountains. So sharply and clearly were 
the rays of the sun thrown upon the mountain, through 
a rift in the clouds, that the blades of grass in what is 
known as “ Bigelow’s Lawn,” at the head of Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, could be almost counted from the mountain-top, 
more than a thousand feet above them. Instantly, and 
as if by magic, the most brilliant rainbow ever seen 
commenced forming, one end of its golden and crimson 
showers resting in Tuckerman’s Ravine, and the other 
directly over the Glen House. A complete arch soon 
formed, high in the heavens, so soft and sharp as to 
represent two-thirds or three-fourths of a circle, instead 
of the flat arch usually seen in rainbows ; and the colors 
at the lower extremities were so brilliant that a second, 
third, and even fourth reflection could be seen against 
the mountain-sides where they rested. A striking fea- 
ture of the occasion was a huge bank of white clouds 
hanging low beneath the very center of the arch, the 
upper edge of which took a golden hue from the setting 
sun, and gave to the fortunate spectators a cloud with a 
golden instead of a silver lining. Another remarkable 
sight was the shadow of the mountain-top thrown 
against the sky and mountain ranges to the eastward, 
directly beneath the center of the arch, and so distinctly 
that the shape and formation of Mount Washington 
was as clearly defined as is the mountain itself, while 
the form of the Summit House could be distinctly seen 
on the crest of the shadow. The glow of the setting 
sun was so brilliant and so clear that the Green Moun- 
tains against the western sky were clearly marked, and 
Camel’s Hump, Mount Mansfield, and Jay Peak could 
be distinctly recognized from Mount Washington, as 
well as all the other mountains to the north or south. 


It was a gloriously gorgeous and magnificent sight, and 
one that will hang about the halls of memory forever.— 


Among the Clouds Mount Washington, Aug. 19. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 
Normal age from eleven to twelve.) 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 


VIl.—LIESCHEN IN THE FIFTH GRADE. 


Lieschen now adds to the list of nine studies which 
filled up her time in the last grade, a tenth ; she begins 
to learn to sing. It will seem strange to the American 
reader that Lieschen is ten or eleven years old before 
beginning this branch of her education. We have all 
attended Christmas festivals where it was announced, 
“The infant class will now sing a carol learned for the 
occasion,” and when the shrill, discordant piping began, 
have been withheld from putting our fingers in our ears 
by our kindly feeling. The sentiment of the thing was 
beautiful,—‘ infant voices singing praises,’—but the re- 
sult was by no means heavenly. Lieschen’s teachers 
take as much care of her voice as though it was a Stein- 
way grand piano; in fact, more; for such a piece of 
property as that Lieschen could replace; but the clear 
little voice once cracked or strained would be spoiled 
forever. 

Lieschen’s voice for speaking has been carefully 
trained ever since she entered school, by the various ex- 
ercises in expression which have been required of her. 
In free narration, declamation, and in her daily recita- 
tions, great care has been taken, not only that she 
should speak distinctly and grammatically, but also 
agreeably. 

In the kindergarten indeed she sang, but it was only 
as the babies sing, of their own accord, at their play, — 
a few simple notes and words over and over again. 
Even now, although her voice is considered sufficiently 
developed to be systematically trained, the songs she 
shall learn are carefully graded to suit her age and the 
capacity of her voice. A song that Lieschen would sing 
with effect and expression at eighteen, will not be cho- 
sen for her to sing at twelve. 

Lieschen will spend two hours weekly in singing. 
She will learn the notes, not only on the blackboard 
and the song-book, but will be practiced in naming at 
once, by the ear, any note produced on the piano or 
violin, or made by the voice. This exercise is consid- 
ered of great importance by her instructors; so also the 
kindred one of making at once any note named. She 
learns the intervals by major and minor scales; one- 
part chorals and songs, and is practiced in some prelim- 
inary exercises to prepare her for songs in two parts. 

THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL-HOURS PER WEEK is the 
same asin the last grade ; twenty-six obligatory and four 
optional ; taking the largest possible number, she will 
be occupied at school five hours daily during the six 
working-days. 

The German language will again employ Lieschen 
for six hours weekly,—one hour every day. She will of 
course still practice reading, and learn by heart the poems 
contained in her Reader. The structure of the simple 
sentence and its various modifiers will be explained to 
her; and she will be practiced in the analysis of such 
sentences from her Reader. She will learn the conjuga- 
tion of the passive verb, and repeat and practice the 
rules already learned for the government of prepositions. 
As in the preceding grade she writes a dictation exer- 
cise every alternate week; and in the week between, a 
composition, which is simply her version of some story 
or historical narrative related to the class for this pur- 
pose by the teaclier. 

Nothing seems more admirable to me in Lieschen’s 
mental training than’the very slow and gradual way in 
which the abstract facts of grammar are imparted to her. 
A very little each year, and that little made thoroughly 
her own by abundance of oral example and illustration, 
seems to be the rule followed. 

THe FrENcH LANGUAGE now fills five hours of 
Lieschen’s school-week. She learns the entire conjuga- 
tion of the two auxiliary verbs ; the relative, demonstra- 
tive, and interrogative pronouns ; comparison of adjec- 


tives and adverbs; rules for irregular plurals ; the nu- 
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merals; the rules of pronunciation. She is also prac- 
ticed in reading, and writes little easy exercises both at 
home and in the class. 

ARITHMETIC occupies three school-hours weekly. 
The study of denominate numbers is continued; the 
Rule of Three is studied, and operations with fractions 
are practiced, both orally and in writing. 

GroGRaAPHY now takes up four hours of Lieschen’s 
week ; in the last grade she learned only the geography 
of her native land; now she learns the chief geograph- 
ical facts in regard to Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralia. This lesson is not adry and appalling catechism 
of invisible towns and unknown rivers, such as I still re- 
member with shuddering, in the days when one page of 
“ Cornell’s Manual” was considered a necessary addi- 
tion to the daily food for the childish mind. Lieschen’s 
geography lessons are “given,” not “heard”; there is 
great difference. The teacher gives a striking sketch, 
with the helpof blackboard and maps, of the great phys- 
ical features of a continent or country, and then aids the 
class in deducing from its peculiarities of climate and 
situation the probable character, occupations, and state 
of civilization of the inhabitants. He tells them where 
their inferences are wrong, and why; and confirms 
them when they are right. He gives a brief outline 
sketch of the history of the countries which are under 
review, with the dates of the great crises of their devel- 
opment. He describes the usual life of the various 
classes of inhabitants, and depicts scenes from this in so 
lively and interesting a manner that the listening chil- 
dren almost feel as if they had put on the wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus and been transported in spirit far, far 
away; perhaps to the green ledges among the preci- 
pices of the Alps, where the mower of mountain-hay 
hangs suspended by ropes from the peak above, and pur- 
sues his perilous task, while an abyss drops sheer down 
hundreds of fathoms beneath him. Or they sit be- 
neath grape-laden trellises, by the tideless Meditterra- 
nean, while Vesuvius in the distance sends up its dim, 
mysterious pillar of cloud into the purple air of Italy. 

Lest every teacher should not have the industry and 
ability to seek these descriptive sketches in various 
books of travel and history, text-books are prepared for 
the use of teachers only, called, “Geographische Bilder : 
(Geographical Pictures ;) in which such sketches, 
taken from many books of celebrated travelers, are col- 
lected for the use of teachers. But they are not to be 
read aloud to the scholars. Oh, no; there must al- 
ways accompany a German lesson, the speaking eye, 
the lively gesture, the ready perception of the interest 
or non-interest of the audience, which can only belong 
to a speaker, and must be renounced by the mere reader. 
Are there any such books of “ Geofraphical Pictures” 
for the use of our American teachers? If there are, the 
writer has not been fortunate enough to see them. 

WriTIn@ occupies two hours of Lieschen’s time at 
school, and she must also write some copies at home 
and bring them to the teacher for inspection. 

To NEEDLEWORK two hours are devoted. Lieschen 
now begins the ornamental in this branch of knowledge, 
for she is initiated into the mysteries of crochet- 
ing. She also learns a domestic art in which our 
great-grandmothers were very expert, if we may judge 
by their samplers, but which has died out among us, 
their degenerate descendants,—the art of marking. A 
good German housewife would as soon allow her name to 
be smeared upon her forehead for constant wear as to 
have her fragrant store of glossy, damask napkins, 
snowy sheets, and figured table-cloths, defiled by writ- 
ing upon them with ordinary letters in indelible ink! 
Still less would she permit this with regard to those 
vast stores of underclothing which she has laid up to 
supply her needs from maidenhood to old age. On her 
every garment and article of house-linen, with the most 
careful and delicate stitches, is embroidered the name 
of the owner; sometimes the whole name, sometimes 
only the initial ; sometimes a beautiful monogram ; or, 
if she is so fortunate as to have a Von before her name, 


constituting her one of the nobility, there may be also 
the crest that belongs to her family coat of arms. To 
learn to do this marking with skill and taste is one of 
the most important duties of German girls. 

As before, two hours daily are devoted to GYMNASTICS. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


THEoREM.—The area of any regular polygon is a mean pro- 
rtion between the area of its inscribed circle and that of its 


isoperimetrical circle. 

orollary.—The area of a circle is a mean proportional be- 
tween that of any circumscribed regular polygon and a iyo 
polygon of the same number of sides, isoperimetrical with the 
circle. 


Scholium.—The common ratio cot “= in which 
n== number of sides, D the diameter of the inscribed circle, s 
the length of a side. 7; Ot. 

Putting r for the apothegm of the polygon, which is 
also the radius of its inscribed circle, n =the number 


of sides and s thelength of one side, we have > = 
area of polygon, a7? = area of. circle, = = radius of 


isoperimetrical circle. = 
n?s? sn? 9? r? 
wig 
as required. 
Corollary.—Here a = apothegm of isoperimet- 


= its area; 


= the square of the area of the polygon 


its area; also area of cir- 
= (area)? of circle of radius r. 


Scholium.—The ratio is mr: 
aD 


Henry GUNDER 
[Proved also by Wm. Hoover. ] 


rical polygon, and 


PROBLEM 31.—A man agrees to pay $7000 in three years, 
with compound interest, at 6 per cent. He is to make three 
yearly payments, and all are to be equal. What is each pay- 
ment ? 0. 


It will readily be seen that the installments (i. ¢., 
the annual payments less the interest) form a geomet- 
rical series, of which 1st installment (1st payment less 
interest) = Ist term; 3 (number of payments) = num- 
ber of terms; 1.06 = ratio; $7000 = sum of series, 


1st term = = $2198.768. 
Compound amount of $2198.768 — $2198.768 x 


(1.06)3 = $2618.767. Ans. 8. F. N. 
[Solved also by E. L. Crutchfield and M. D. Gage. ] 


PROBLEM 35.—Find the circumference of a circle in which a 
regular decagon may be inscribed whose sides shall be five 
inches. J. M. M. 


Let r= radius, d = diameter, c = circumference, 
and a = side of regular inscribed decagon. Then a 


= > (V5 —1) [Loomis’ Geometry, Book VI.,Prop. 5], 
2a 4a 
and d= Multiplying by a, 

a 


ad = but md=c. Hencec 


50.835 inches. 


[Solutions also by W. W.S., J. 8. R., H. Gunder, 
and Franklin Hall.]} 


PROBLEM 33.—A, B, and C engage in partnership, with a 
capital of $1975. A puts in his money for 3 abathe, his for 
5 months, C for 7 months. They gain $117, and } of A’s gain 
equals + of B's, or} of C’s. What sum of money does each 
invest, and what is each man’s share of the gain ? A, M. 


Let 1 represent A’s gain. Then 4+ $=1}, B's 
gain, and $+ C’s gain; 14+ 2 = 44, 
total gain. A’s share of gain ; = B's 
share; and = 4, share. of $117= $26, A’s 
gain ; }of $117 = $39, B’s gain ; and of $117 = $52, 
C’s gain. = A’s gain per month; $42 = 


and $52 = Reducing these fractions to their 


EDUCATION. 


lowest common denominator, A’s gain = 
$3i%, and C’s $7§%. From the numerators we derive 
proportions of stock that each put in, 4’s being J), 
Bs and C’s of the entire capital. of 
$1975 = $716.321+, A’s stock; PPPs of $1975 — 
$644.689-+., B’s stock; of $1975 = $613.989-_, 
C’s stock. M. D. Gaag. 


PROBLEMS. 


Prostem 62.—Find the n term of the series, 
4—}-+ }4—<c., in which each term is found by squar- 
ing the preceding term and subtracting 2. L. B. 

Prosiem 63.—Three unequal homogeneous globes 
are thrown into a hemispherical bowl: to determine 
their position when in equilibrium. F. P. Marz 

Prostem 64.—Knowing the sides and radius of the 
circumscribing circle of a plane scalene triangle, to as- 
certain the angles. F. P. Marz. 

Prosiem 65.—What must be the shape of a vertical 
pillar, that it may appear of the same breadth all the 
way up, to a spectator in a given position. 

J. Morrison. 

Prosiem 66.—Divide 15 into two parts, such that 
the square of the one part shall be to the square root of 
the other part as 12 to 1. 

Full solution requested. L. G. M, 


VARIETIES. 


— The Springfield Republican thinks Vassar’s next 
president should be alady; while the Boston Watchman 
sustains the system hitherto followed of uniting the su- 
pervision of a good and wise man as president, and that 
of a good and wise woman as lady principal. 

— “The sun rises in the east,” exclaimed the teach- 
er. “ Yes, an’ there’s suthin’ rises in the west, too,” 
chimed in one of the smaller boys. ‘“ Well, what is 
it ?” asked the schoolma’am. “Injuns!” shouted the 
urchin. 

— A minister examined his schoolboys thus: “ What 
is the meaning of the word ‘repentance’?” Boy: 
“Please, sor, I don’t know.” Minister: “Now, if I 
had stolen a loaf of bread, what should I be?” Boy: 
“Please, sor, locked up.” Minister: “Well, should I 
feel sorry?” Boy: “Yes.” Minister: “Well, why 
should I be sorry?’ Boy: “ Please, sor, ’cause you 
was catched.” 

— The individual who was accidently injured by the 
discharge of his duty is still very low. 

— Just before the public schools of New Haven closed 
for the vacation, a lady teacher in one of the depart- 
ments gave out the word “fob” for her class to spell. 
After the word was spelled, as was her custom, she 
asked the meaning of it. Noone knew. The teacher 
then told the class she had one, and was the only per- 
son in the room that did. After a little while a hand 
went hesitatingly up. Teacher: “ Well, what is it?” 
“ Please, ma’am, it’s a beau.”—Danbury News. 

— Examination in a South American school: “Now, 
my boy, how is the earth divided ?” “By earthquakes, 


sir.” 

— If the long vacation has caused our pupils to forget 
much they had learned, it is, nevertheless, comforting 
to the teachers to find that some of their pupils seem to 
have had their'wits greatly sharpened by the same. For 
instance: The subject of Major Andre’s execution was 
being considered by a class in Boston, and the teacher 
asked one of the boys this question: “Had you been 
called upon to decide the matter, do you think you 
would have granted Andre’s request to be shot rather 
than to be hung?” “No, sir,” promptly replied the 
lad. “TI wouldn’t waste the powder on him/” As the 
teacher was expecting the pupil to give an answer based 
on principles of loyalty or patriotism, judge of his sur- 
prise at his suggestion of “waste of powder.” 

— A gentleman has presented to Queen Victoria some 
Cyprus wine that is more than three centuries old, 5° 
that it must have been made from grapes that grew 
under the Venetian rule of the island, or very 800” 


thereafter, as the Turks took Cyprus in 1571. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


FrANCE.—At the International Postal Congress which was 
held at Paris in the month of June, Le Journal des Institu- 
teurs states that the Postal Union comprehended thirty-three 
States, whose united population amounted to 453,000,000 of 


souls. 
Savings Banks in Schools.—In the Exposition of the society 


of Institutions de Prevoyance, a statistic table was presented 
by M. de Malarea, giving the details of the progress of Scho- 
lastic Savings Banks since their establishment in 1871. From 
this official document it appears that on the 31st December, 
1877, these useful institutions had been propagated in 77 
Departments (out of the whole number of 90), and that in 59 of 
these whose statistics had been completed at the date men- 
tioned, the number of such savings banks was 88,033, in 
which deposits had been made by 177,040 pupils, which in 
the aggregate amounted to the respectable sum of 2,964,352 
franes, this being an average of a little more than 16 francs 


to each depositor. 

BeLarumM.—At the recent election in this country, it appears 
that the Liberal party, which had previously been in a mi- 
nority in both branches of the Legislature, had been so suc- 
cessful that they will now have a respectable majority in the 
Senate as well as in the Chamber of Deputies. This probably 
implies a great advantage to the system of public education 
and the common schools of the country. 

IraLy.—L’ Avvenire della Scuola, Naples, gives extracts 
from a recent speech in the Italian Parliament of Signor de 
Sanctis, the Minister of Public Instruction, which are well 
worthy of consideration for their practical character and good 
sense. Speaking of the law lately passed, by which primary 
education is made obligatory through the country, he says: 

“Tt was an honor to the Chamber to approve this law, and 
I, on entering upon my duties as Minister, asked myself what 
was to be done to render speedy and serious its application. 
It is clear that we cannot insist upon its application where 
there are no schools, and there can be no schools where there 
are no school-houses. But school-houses are not sufficient,—we 
need teachers ; and we can not insist upon its tog if 
we have not first thought of forming teachers. Even here 
much progress has been made. But I observe that the normal 
schools for males are regrettably deficient in pupils : and this 
can be understood, because, with the many means that men 
have of procuring their subsistence, it can not be a pleasing 
idea to pir to go and finish their lives in small, uncultured 
villages, where they are not appreciated, where they are tossed 
about amid the strife of interests that are disguised under 
political differences.”’ 

After mentioning that the normal schools for girls are better 
attended, because women, who have not so many avenues 
open to them as men, see in the career of a teacher a position 
which is honorable and often sympathetic, he adds: 

“Therefore I indulge the persuasion that it would be per- 
haps well to inerease the number of mixed schools where boys 
and girls are under the affectionate and patient eye of a 
worthy mother, who dreams that she finds there her own chil- 
dren, But, gentlemen, the difficulty is to find masters who 
will go and bury themselves amongst savages, in little vil- 
lages in the midst of mountains and snows, renouncing all 
the comforts and habits of life. Therefore, I think the best 
way is to recruit our teachers on the spot: and since they will 
not come to us, let us go to them, founding among their 
mountains rural normal schools, which will give them living 
examples of the benefits to be obtained from the school.” 

After urging upon the Chamber the necessity of improving 
the condition of teachers by increasing their pay, and by pen- 
sions for long and faithful service, he continues: 

“But what I have said thus far is of minor importance, be- 
cause it is not so important to extend instruction as to de- 
mand what quality of instruction are we to give to the people. 
The worm which, in my view, is gnawing at the root of 
all our instruction, infantine, elementary, normal, second- 
ary, and even of the ow is that we have not yet 
understood what the education of youth is. Because we have 
filled the brain, or rather the memory, with moral philosophy 
and good precepts, we call that education! We have not yet 
reg hppa that instruction is nothing unless it influences 

e life. 

“The proverb says, to know is to will. It is not true; the 
will must be educated, because mere knowledge often nourishes 
only pride, and may even produce a bad citizen. To regen- 
erate truly a country, we must educate the imagination, the 
will; it is necessary that all which is in our brain may have 
an effect upon all our faculties.” 


The honorable Minister then made a strong appeal in favor 
of more attention being directed to the physical education 
and well-being of pupils, adducing the example of what Ger- 
many had done in her gymnasia during the last sixty years, 
and closed his eloquent address with the following personal 
appeal to the members of the Chamber: 


“I say, if we wish to do an efficacious work, you, who are 
the elect of the country ought to be the missionaries and 
tien of popular education. Because, after all, the cultured 
class has a moral responsibility towards the lower classes of 
Society; itis they who ought to make themselves the leaders 
and guides of the regeneration of the multitude. And when 

shall see public opinion turning in this direction, then shall I 
be able to hope that the labor of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion will not be in vain.” 


— The Duchess of Leeds is a member of the schoo! board of 


Stapleford, England. She was elected on the formation of the 
» oVer @ year ago, and has been very constant in her at- 


}CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The editor is not responsible for opinions in Tar JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity. The pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA: SOME ERRORS 
CORRECTED. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

So many teachers look to Tuk JoURNAL as an authority in 
matters pertaining to the natural world, that I am prompted to 
write this to correct some erroneous statements regarding the 
“* Big Trees of California,” made in the correspondence relating 
to them in your issue of July 11, p. 48. To be sure, the errors 
have been refuted nearly every year since the trees were first 
scientifically examined, but yours being an educational journal, 
it is well not to cease well-doing. 

The first error relates to their height, the second to their age. 

If only the truth be told, they still remain the grandest trees 
on earth, and one of the wonders of the world. Some of the 
Australian Kucalyptus trees exceed them in the matter of 
height, yet, take them allin all and as they are, the giant 
Sequoias are the greater. Your correspondent tells of “‘ The 
Father of the Forest’’ being “about four hundred and fifty 
feet high when in his glory,’ as if this was a proved fact, 
rather than a vague guess. The fact is that no one knows 
how high it was, for when the grove was first discovered by 
white men, the prostrate tree was already partly rotten and 
the whole top burned away; and accounts published twenty- 
four years ago speak of the tree as perhaps over 400 feet high 
when living. 

The State geological survey carefully measured all the higher 
standing trees in this grove, in the Mariposa grove, and some 
of the trees in the other groves, and published the result years 
ago. In the Caleveras grove there were then 27 trees of 250 or 
more feet, four of which were 300 or more feet, the highest 
being 325 feet. Over 300 trees were measured in the Mariposa 
grove, the tallest of which was 272 feet. The only other tree 
I have seen which rivals ‘‘ The Father of the Forest’ in 
diameter, isin the King’s River grove, and was less than 300 
feet high. There is no evidence that ‘‘The Father of the 
Forest’’ (or any other Sequoia) ever reached 350 feet, and 
what its height actually was can never be known. 


Next, as to the age. The first extended description, pub- 
lished in Europe twenty-five years ago, “‘ estimated” the age 
at several thousand years, and gave wings to the imagination 
as to the events in the world’s history which the old trees had 
seen in their life-time. This error has been refuted from year 
to year, for I know not how long, for every scientific investiga- 
tion has shown its fallacy; but the first story was so well told, 
and seemed so marvelous, that it is repeated by the majority 
of ‘‘ correspondents”? in some form, and I am sorry to say 
that clergymen and teachers are not the least common offend- 
ers. It is so much easier to repeat a startling story than it is 
to test its accuracy, that it is probable future generations of 
correspondents in 1978 will continue to tell how large this or 
that tree was “‘when Paris carried Helen from the walls of 
Troy.’’ -And so your correspondent speaks of one still stand- 
ing as ‘‘a tree that began its growth long before David reigned 
in Israel ’’! 

We know the actual age of only one of the larger trees of the 
Caleveras grove, and that is the tree your correspondent tells 
us of as having been felled in 1853. That tree was sound to its 
center, and we know its age to within a very few years, and it 
began its growth more than twenty-five hundred years after 
David died. It is possible that some of the oldest trees of this 
species may have begun their growth over 2,000 years ago, but 
not at all probable that any reached back to within a thousand 
years of the time of David. Yours truly, 

New Haven, Conn., 1878. Wo. H. BREWER. 


“ MANHATAN,” AN ISLAND. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In Quackenbos’s History of the United States, Manhattan is 
defined as ‘‘ the place of drunkenness.”’ 
In the Delaware dialect there is the word menel, to drink; 
and Heckwelder defines Menaltink as the drinking-place,—i. e., 
“the place where we drink to excess.’”’ Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., derives Manhatan from Mena- 
han; Delaware dialect, Menatey, “‘an island.” He is, no 
doubt, correct. : 
Let us see what familiar names are derived from the same 
word. Munan-ook, “Island-place,’”? Grand Menan. Mon- 
hegan, ‘Island-place,’”’ on the coast of Maine. Mananis, 
“Small island,’? near Monhegan. Menatey, Manati, ‘‘ The 
Island,’”’ Long Island, N. Y. Menatan, Manati, Manhatan, 
The small island.’’ Menhattink, On the island.” 
From the same source Col. William L. Stone, in a letter to 
the Senecas of Western New York, in 1844, wrote that the 
name of the city of New York was Mannahatchtaninck. Cam- 
panius, the Swedish historian, wrote it Manataanung ; ung, a 


tendance, She was recently reélected. 


locative affix preposition, signifying at, or on, 


Then we have the diminutive forms, Manisses, or Monasses. 
Also, Manhasset, and Munhansick, ‘‘On the small island.” 
There is a Manathaan, now Cherry Island, in the Delaware 
river; Manhasset, ‘‘ Almost an island,’’ a peninsula on Long 
Island. Munnawtawkit= Manati-auke-it, “In the island coun- 
try.’ Nankut Munegool, ‘‘ Five Islands’’; Nova Scotia, Mic- 
mac di. Pulowechwa munegoo, “ Partridge Island,’’ Nova 


Scotia. Menong, ‘‘ On the island,’’ Isle Royale, Lake Superior. 


Manitou-minis, “ Spirit Island,’’ Lake Superior. 

In an old deed, found among the Pejepscat papers, is 
Weasomanascoe = Weaso, clear, shining ; manas, a small 
island; coe, place. 

If the foregoing list is not sufficient, I will furnish others on 


application. ENTITY. 

TRUE, METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE SPELLING- 
REFORM. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

The present time is a critical one for the cause,—critical for 
two reasons: First, it is important that we now agree upon a 
common alphabet, and thus remove almost the only remaining 
obstacle to an early, vigorous, and concerted movement to in- 
troduce it in primary instruction. Forno further proof is now 
needed of the entire success with which reading, even in com- 
mon print, can be taught through phonetics. And, Secondly, 
the time is critical, inasmuch as there is danger that by our 
appealing to the educated public to change their present spell- 
ing for another, the cause may be hindered. In the educated 
public are comprised those who most strenuously oppose the 
spelling-reform, as well as those most friendly to it; and with 
them the philological argument in its favor, so ably set forth by 
Professor Whitney and others, has little or no force; especially 
as to change their spelling would cause them needless and in- 


tolerable trouble, and to notice in their reading even a single 
deviation from the common print would give positive distress. 


Indeed, a single deviation from the recognized standard is 
worse than a thousand, if the thousand are in accord with a 
consistent system. In my opinion, accordingly, a gradual 
adoption of the reform, as by dropping final e and other silent 
letters, is working by a mistaken plan. In itself it is buta 
half-way measure, and thus satisfies neither the reformer, who 
sees that his aim is not reached, nor the public, who, perceiv- 
ing the inconsistency between the principles we profess and 
the words we write, look forward with uneasy apprehension to 
another and still another mongrel issue of the same character. 
Amputation by degrees is not the least painful nor the most 
successful method of removing a diseased limb. 

Good reading is possible and a pleasure, only when there is 
no impediment to the ready flow of thought called up by the 
written or printed words; and if alterations are made in their 


appearance, just so often are impediments to reading intro- 
duced, and our suffering public will ery: ‘‘ Hold! no more 
botch-work, if you please, in our good old English, whose very 
irregularities mark the rich variety of the ingredients which 
compose it.”’ 


Our wisest policy then is, first, to agree upon an alphabet 


satisfactory to the writer, the printer, and the reader; and, 
secondly, to introduce it into the primary school, where, with 
no prejudice to oppose, it will serve its most important end. 
If it there prove its right to live, as it surely will, it cannot 
fail, in good time, to find its way into the higher grades, and 
finally, by a most natural process, into common literature. 


Sherborn, Mass., 1878. E. A. H. ALLEN. 


GOOD WORDS AND WISHES. 


’ Your JoURNALS have been scattered throughout the county, 


and wherever they go they speak for themselves. I should be 
glad to have you number all our teachers upon your subscrip- 
tion-list —Mary ALLEN West, Galesburg, Ill. 


I am so much pleased with THe JoURNAL that I would not 


be without it.—F. C. Dan, Danville, Pa. 


I am very glad to express my enjoyment of Tur JOURNAL, 


and wish it long life and great success.—Lizzix F. Trow, 
Brockton, Mass. 


It is fresh, interesting, and educating, and supplies a need 


felt by every earnest teacher. Tuer JOURNAL has my hearty 
wishes for its success in the future.—Miss F. E. BREWSTER, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Am very highly pleased with your educational journal. It 


does invaluable good, and merits the attention and consider- 
ation of all the friends of education. Its Mathematical De- 
partment is certainly an interesting feature.—Pror. F. P. 
Martz, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


I consider the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion the representative 


educational journal of the world, and take every opportunity 
to introduce it to California teachers. — ALBERT LysER, Edi- 
tor and Publisher Pacific School and Home Journal. 


— Tuer Primary TEACHER, for September (Vol. II., No. 1), 


will appear on the 15th inst. , 
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THE WEEK. 
— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 


— The “Princess Alice,” an excursion steamer on 
the Thames, returning from Gravesend to London, was 
run down by a screw collier, and of 850 persons on board, 
over 650 perished. 

— President Hayes and his wife are making a tour 
of the Northwestern States, and are everywhere re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

— The yellow fever increases its fearful ravages along 
the Southern Mississippi valley. One hundred deaths 
in Memphis alone, on Monday. Liberal contributions 
are made at the North for the sufferers from this ter- 
rible plague. The sympathies of the whole people are 
keenly alive to the sufferings of the stricken cities. 


— Cincinnati has become the “ musical hub” of the 
country, by the removal of Theo. Thomas to that city. 


— Severe forest fires are raging in the Lake Superior 
region. 

— Gen. Joe Johnston has been nominated for Con- 
gress in Virginia. He will be elected, and be the leader 
of his State delegation in the House. 

— Fall River records another defaulter in Charles 
P. Stickney. Amount $30,000 to $100,000. 


— The Woman’s Annual Congress will meet in 
Providence, R. L, Oct. 9, 10, and 11. 


Deaths.—Oliver Hazard Perry, formerly a lieutenant 
in the U. 8. Navy, and son of Commodore Perry, of 
Lake Erie memory, died at Andover, August 30, 66; 
Herr Forster, a member of the German Ministry, died 
August 8; John Eugene O’Kavanagh, Irish author 
and politician ; Jean Paul Charpentier, French author, 
81; Sir Cowasjee Jehanger Readymoney, K. C. S. L, 
the eminent and benevolent Parsee banker, died on the 
26th of July, at Bombay, 66; J. G. Dickerson, LL.D., 
a judge of the Supreme Court of Maine, 65; the elev- 
‘enth Earl of Lauderdale; Capt. Joseph Dickey, died at 
Londonderry (N. H.), 94; George Morgan, died at 
Streatham (Eng.), 108; the French Abbé August La- 
touche, a great Hebraist, 95; Frank Welch, a member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, died at Norfolk 
(Neb.), September 4; William 8S. Folger, Boston, 42; 
Gen. John J. Sprague, New York, 68; and Dr. W. L. 
Atlee, Philadelphia. 


Tue JourNAL extends a most hearty welcome to Dr: 
Tourjée and his musical party, on their safe return from 
their Summer tour in Europe. 


Tue last words of President Raymond, of Vassar 
College, were: “ How easy,—how easy,—how easy it is 
to glide from our work in this world to our work in 
heaven.” 


Tue International Congress at Paris, Sept. 4, on 
weights, measures, and coins, unanimously adopted a 
resolution deploring the fact that England, Russia, and 


Ct. |the United States, had not yet adopted the metric sys- 


tem. The American and English delegates afterwards 
met and passed a resolution, respectfully petitioning 
the English and American governments to appoint a 
mixed commission to consider the adoption of the metric 
system by both countries. A matter of such vast mo- 
ment to the business and commercial interests of all 


12| countries should receive prompt and serious consideration. 


In our issue of August 29, we stated that Mr. Thur- 
ber left Syracuse for the Worcester High School on 
account of a reduction of salaries in the former city. 
We are glad to correct the error of our informant, that 
the salaries of Syracuse were not lowered the present 
year, although it is a fact that the high school was se- 
verely crippled a year ago by the dropping of studies 
and teachers. The facts, however, while they do not 
materially change our statement, do not in the least 
compromise the ability or the reputation of Principal 
Thurber of Worcester, or Principal Bacon of Syracuse. 


Tue Boston School Board held its first regular meet- 
ing of the autumn, Tuesday evening. The resignation 
of the Hon. William H. Learned, Jr., who had been a 
member of the Board for nearly twenty-one years, was 
presented. Only three persons have ever seen longer 
service in the Boston School Board, viz.: The late 
Ezra Palmer, 32 years; Rev. S. K. Lothrop, DD., 
30 years; and Frederick Emerson, 22 years. Appro- 
priate resolutions were adopted relative to his long and 
efficient services in behalf of the schools. Mr. W. H. 
Finney was chosen as Mr. Learned’s successor to the 
vice-presidency of the board. 

The report of the text-book committee recommending 
certain changes in the books now in use in the schools, 
was discussed and continued till the next meeting. 


A nEw work has appeared of interest to the profes- 
sional teacher, (Principles and Practice of Teaching, 
by James Johonnot; New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
pp. 395), and we give place to a notice of it on our edit- 
orial pages on account of the importance of the subjects 
discussed, the large experience and studies of the au- 
thor, and the practical methods and results of the work. 

The science of pedagogics has hitherto received too 
little attention in this country, and even from our most 
experienced educators. The reasons are obvious. Our 
best teachers, whose studies have been directed to the phi- 
losophy of education, and whose experiences have given 
them the most abundant data for the deduction of prin- 
ciples and laws, have had too little of the otium cum 
dignitate to allow them to make a contribution of their 
studies for the good of the profession. The philosophy 
which the Germans call the “ bread and butter,” takes 
precedence of the Philosophia de biou. Another reason 
prevails in the overtaxed condition of our best teachers, 
wherein too much labor is thrown upon their daily life 
to admit of study and reflection on the true methods 
and results of the teacher’s work. The condition of 
educational institutions, too, already in their infancy or 
in a non-mature age, does not admit of so careful study 
and generalization as in older communities. Another 
cause of neglect is found in the genius of our institu- 


tions. Freedom admits of personal choices and changes, 


and the teacher of to-day becomes the preacher of to- 
morrow and the business-man of the next day, and so 
the profession is deprived of the long-life services of its 
most promising and often the most talented. Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching is in no true sense a 
treatise on the art or the philosophy of the work, and 
was written by an overworked, but most successful 
teacher, whose life was cut off in the midst of its days, 
by a too zealous devotion to the details of professional 
life. 

Our author, while a practical teacher, has been a busy 
student of the laws and philosophy of teaching; and, 
as an evidence of his industry, we give the topics under 
discussion in the volume before us: Chapter I., General 
Objects of Education; II., The Mental Powers; III, 
Objective Courses of Instruction ; IV., Subjective Courses 
of Instruction; V., Object Teaching; VI., Relative 
Value of the Different Branches of Instruction; VIL, 
Pestalozzi; VIII., Froebel and the Kindergarten ; IX., 
Agassiz: and Science in its Relations to Teaching; X., 
Systems of Education Compared; XI, Physical Cul- 
ture; XII., Aisthetic Culture; XIII, Moral Culture ; 
XIV., General Course of Study; XV., Country Schools 
and their organization. 

Three features of this work impress the reader most 
noticeably. The first is the clear historic outline of 
educational development and progress in various parts 
of the world. In this respect the work is an encyclo- 
pedia, limited, it is true; but, so far as it goes, valuable 
as a resumé of the various systems of education. Large 
reading, wide comparison, and careful generalization 
were needed to bring into one volume the results of sys- 
tems as old as the Chinese or the Arabic. 

The second feature is the clear statement of princi- 
ples and laws as laid down by the various writers, and 
developed by the various systems. In every chapter 
this clear-sighted apprehension of general principles 
appears, but more especially in those relating to the 
Mental Powers, Subjective and Objective Teaching, 
and Systems of Education as compared with each other. 

The third relates to the fair and candid treatment of 
the pros and cons of opposed educational views, and the 
strong and able views of the author as drawn from his 
own experience and convictions. It is a pleasure to 
read the author’s sharply-defined positions on memory- 
studies, the uses of text-books, object-teaching, «esthetic 
culture, moral culture. In this connection we must 
criticise the author’s omission of the Bible and of relig- 
ious exercises in school as a direct means of moral cul- 
ture. If we are to have morals inculcated in our schools, 
why not go to the fountain-head of all moral truth,— 
the Author, as He reveals himself through Nature and 
the Word. If literature and history are valuable sources, 
as they certainly are, why ignore the Bible as one of 
the most important elements in the teaching of moral 
truth? The chapter on A General Course of Study is 
invaluable to the teacher, and will be found worthy of 
careful study. The closing chapter on Country Schools 
and a Special Course of Study therefor, will interest a 
large class of our profession. As a whole, this work 
will have a wide reading. and study, and must, neces- 
sarily, help in shaping our system of the future. 


Dr. Extor’s first semi-annual report as superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Boston, is before us, and 
its reading reveals the ability of the author, and the 
honesty and impartiality of his utterances. As mas- 
ter of the Girls’ High School, Dr. Eliot became well 
acquainted with the spirit and work of Boston schools 
from the standpoint of the teacher and local supervisor. 
In his first report we have his impressions from the 
new position of the executive of the school board. 

The new superintendent entered upon the duties of 
his office March 1, 1878, and on May 8, he had visited 
our 484 schools with their 1,244 teachers, in order, a8 
he says, “to see them, to make the acquaintance of the 
teachers, and to obtain a knowledge of the different 


classes and children entrusted to their care.” Since 
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completing the first round, he has revisited many of the 


schools, to become more familiar with the members and 
their work. 

While such a rapid survey is a remarkable fact in it- 
self, it would have no special significance except as re- 
vealing an executive officer who was “ diligent in busi- 
ness,” unless it had borne fruit in the gathering of facts 
and observations for official action and suggestion. 
This report is the outgrowth of that “forty days” tramp 
through the schools of Boston, and we venture the state- 
ment that a keener and clearer vision has not looked in 
upon our teachers and pupils, and that more honest and 
truth-searching words have never been spoken concern- 
ing our schools and system. We would gladly print 
the whole report for the benefit of the schools in every 
city and town in the land, but must content ourselves 
in the present issue in giving a synopsis of its leading 
points, with frequent quotations. As all good school- 
work must spring from correct views as to its real objects, 
Dr. Eliot maintains that education is a means and not 
an end, and the end is not scholarship, but character. 


“ We need,” he says, “a generation of clearer thoughts 
and nobler motives, to take the places that are now but 


poorly filled, and lift our occupations, our institutions, 
and our lives to a higher range. This, it is said, the 
public schools cannot bring to pass. But if they can- 
not, what other schools, what colleges, or universities 
even, can? It is in the public schools that the great 
body of the nation is to receive its intellectual training, 
and, I venture to add, its moral training.- No other 
sources of instruction are so open, none flow so freely, 
none so helpfully; and it is not their fault, so much as 
ours in drawing from them, if they fall short of our 
wants. What we mgst want must be clear enough by 
this time. ‘Character,’ says Mr. Emerson, ‘ gives 
splendor to youth’.” 


With this object before the teacher and the school, 
he emphasizes the indirect influence of the schools upon 
the homes. The school is recognized as the educational 
force which reaches farthest beyond itself, and every 
child sent home at the close of the school better than 
he was at the beginning, is a power to which the house- 
hold yields at last. 

He proceeds from this initial purpose of the schools 
to consider some of the causes which impede their 
healthy action, suggesting as the most obvious “ those 
which arise from local or individual sources. Some- 
times the situation or construction of a building, some- 
times the ignorance or indolence of a teacher, sometimes 
the pressure of requirements at a particular point, — 
these and similar explanations may be given for many 
of our deficiencies.” 

The general causes impeding school work are often 
inwrought into the system of education, and are diffi- 
cult of removal. A scheme of education may, on the 
one hand, be too limited in studies, may be shorn of 
time, means, and resources; it will then be narrow in 
work and results, even under competent instructors. 
On the other hand, a scheme may be too expanded, in- 
volving teachers and pupils in loose and fragmentary 
courses, and in unsatisfactory results. Again, the ground 
may be too crowded, packed so full of work that each 
part crowds and forces the others out of place, — too 
much attempted and too little done. Other causes for 
which the system, its officers and teachers, are not re- 
sponsible, arise from the home, the street, the theater, 
and similar places. For the removal of these causes 
two principles are wisely recognized. One is respect 
for child-nature, and on this vital point we must quote 
Dr. Eliot’s well chosen words: 


“Treat children as children. Do not say a thing 
should be done, as if the children set to do it were years 
older than they are; or, having set them upon it, de- 
mand a great part of it from them when little portions 
are all they can really give us. We are apt to think 
they need more work than they do; that they had better 
pursue this study or that, because we like it, or esti- 
mate its advantages very highly, and yet, though our es- 
timate may not be exaggerated, or our liking unreason- 
able, it may be unwise to prescribe the study to our 
children. “The last model to imitate is} 
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‘Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.’ 


Our schools are for our pupils, not our pupils for our 
schools. Pupils’ wants are the ends, and pupils’ capac- 
ities the means, of all wholesome education.” 


No less true and wise are his words on the second 
principle, — respect for our teacher’s nature. Treat 
teachers as teachers, not as pupils. Trust their aspira- 
tions. To make them equal to their office, make them 
to believe in their equality. They need freedom, not 
restraint. The freer their movements, the better for 
them and for the schools, order and efficiency being rec- 
ognized. Against both these principles, Dr. Eliot claims 
that the drift of public education has gone for twenty 
years. 


“Studies have been extended and methods multiplied, 
at serious hazard to teachers and pupils engaged in 
them. To fill, or try to fill, a course too full, results in 
emptying rather than filling it.” 

“The minds of those employed upon such work are 
necessarily treated as if they were physical, not intel- 
lectual, and so jammed and strained are they in most 
cases as to lose their elasticity, almost their vitality. 
Cramming never was, and never will be, educating. If 
education is drawing out, cramming is driving in; if 
the one means bringing up or nurturing, the other means 
pressing down or stunting,—always the opposite. Cram- 
ming asks, How much? How seon? Educating, How 
well? How long? Cramming cares nothing for 
teacher or scholar, but only for the school or the sys- 
tem. Educating makes everything of the teacher and 
scholar, and leaves the school (if it can be spoken of as 
a separate object, and the system) very much to them- 
selves, sure that they will be right if the teacher and 
scholar are.” 


To avoid this overpressure, the superintendent sug- 
gests (1) The dropping of many studies hitherto re- 
quired in our schools, (2) The enlargement of the 
teacher’s freedom by a partial release from the bondage 
of text-books. (3) The teaching of spelling, writing, 
reading, geography, and history, by natural rather than 
artificial methods. (4) The reduction of written and 
oral examinations to a minimum of work for the sake 
of examiners and examined. (5) A change in the char- 
acter of the questions, based on the purposes for which 
examinations are established. (6) The proper principle 
of promotion should be made a healthy and natural 
stimulus to mental growth. The dull pupils should not 
be too rapidly advanced, nor the active kept back when 
prepared to advance. (7) The exclusion of industrial 
education from our public-school education, on grounds 
of public policy and economy. (8) The redaction of 
school expenses by providing free text-books only in 
extreme cases. 

A few sentences relating to salaries, under the head 
of a wise economy, are so just that we must quote them : 


“Let me add something in favor of wise expendi- 
tures, more economical in many circumstances than 
any retrenchments. Such, I think, are the salaries of 
our teachers, which, instead of being the first ge 
to be cut down, ought to be the very last. e can 
get on without vast buildings or materials; we can 
wait for better times to fill our libraries or our collec- 
tions ; we can part forever with drills, exhibitions, and 
festivals, or with all that is expensive about them; but 
we must have men and women whom nature as well 
as training has made teachers; we must have the heads 
and the hearts that are not found wherever we seek 
them ; we must have the personal force which is be- 
yond all other forces, in earth as well as heaven. If 
everything else were sold that we might have these 
treasures, they would not cost too dear. Economy 
beginning with them is not economy, but wastefulness.” 

“ Another point where it ceases to be real economy 
is in the primary schools. How it ever came to pass, 
or how, having come to pass, it has been tolerated, 
that primary teachers should be thought worth less 
than others, or that their pupils should be thought as 
well off with inferior as with superior instruction seems 
difficult to explain. Twenty-one years ago, the report 
of the school committee says, ‘It is scarcely possible 
to attach too much importance to the primary schools.’ 
“In every work,” adds the Superintendent, my prede- 
cessor, ‘ the first steps are the most important. Espe- 
cially is this true in the business of education.’ From 
this position, taken so many years since, there has been 


but slight advahce; indeed, it would almost seem as if 


the motion, if any, had been backward,—I do not mean 
in the methods or results of teaching, but in its estima- 
tion.” 


After a brief but appropriate tribute to the services 
of ex-Superintendent Philbrick and ex-Master Hyde, 
Dr. Eliot suggests that individual consecration is the 
life of all our educational forms, which springs not from 
literature, science, or knowledge, but from faith, and 
closes with an eloquent appeal for the restoration of 
the Lord’s Prayer as a daily school exercise : 


“Schools can never be wholly secular. Prayer, or 
common prayer, can be hushed in them, and all their 
immediate lessons can be drawn in from the invisible 
to the visible. But their ultimate teaching leads on 
beyond all bounds of sight or time, and carries, or aids 
in carrying, back the soul to Him who gave it. ‘Take 
care,’ said a visitor to a sculptor, who was erecting a 
monument in Westminster Abbey; ‘you are working 
for eternity.’ The eternity for which he worked was 
but a shadow compared with that for which our schools 
are shaping, consciously or unconsciously, the children 
of their care.” 


TRAGEDY A LA CARLYLE. 


Carlyle has somewhere said that “ For one to have 
capacity, and die ignorant, that is tragedy.” We are 
not sure of the exact words. No matter. The thought 
is his; and he has enough more like it. The most 
rugged and suggestive of thinkers, we fear he is not 
read enough to put the needed vigor into our nerveless 
thinking. 

But we have not to*do with Carlyle here. Our con- 
cern is with that tragedy. Something, we opine, much 
like it, is being daily built up in our schools. For the 
child to go to school, and be practically untaught, or, 
what is worse, mistaught;—for him to be rushed 
through a series of books and a course of study, without 
ever being quickened into life by the clear discovery of 
his own especial field ;—for him to be worried with daily 
tasks, with no help to a full insight of their real prin- 
ciples, and to the sole end of acquiring a fixed dis 
taste for study,—this we call tragedy. It is to turn the 
fruit of the tree of life into apples of Sodom; it is to 
fling a bitter, biting frost over the budding life of true 
learning and true power. And yet this very thing is 
being done in the schools all over the land; and it is 
mainly the teacher’s hateful handiwork. So many 
teachers know so little how, and take so little pains to 
teach. “Give out lessons” and “hear recitations” : 
they do enough of that,—too much of it. Compared 
with their teaching, it is a mighty “ meadow of margin 
to a thread-like rivulet of text,” and that, the major part 
of it, mere apprentice-work. So many teachers have 
“no speculation ” in their eyes for individual capacity 
and character, if indeed those things were ever 
“dreamed of in their philosophy,”—if indeed they have, 
or ever had, philosophy about them. When we see all 
this, and think what its results must be, our vast school 
system, in its ostensibly kind concern for our youth, is 
a counterpart of the sympathetic elephant, which, strid- 
ing through a jungle, scared the jungle-fowl from her 
nest, and lucklessly crushed it under foot. But, espy- 
ing the forlorn and helpless brood, remorse came, and 
sympathy was awakened. “Poor little orphaned 
things,” she said, “I know what it is to be a mother; 
I will take the place of the one you have lost” ; and so 
saying, she sat down with brooding care and elephan- 
tine tenderness on the nest herself! 


AM. INSTITUTE PATH,—MT. CARRIGAN. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, N. H. 

A. D. Mayo, Springfield, Mass. 

Oliver Ruggles, Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Members of the Institute of 1878 only are allowed the priv- 
ilege of contributing. Seventy dollars more are needed. Send 
immediately, if you wish your name on the list. Address T 
W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATL 


CINCINNATI TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


It is the custom here to preface the opening of the public 
schools with a normal institute for the teachers, of one week’s 
duration. The thirteenth annual session of this institute 
commenced on August 26; the exercises being held in the 
High-school building, under the direction of John B. Peaslee, 
Esq., superintendent of schools, The entire corps of public 
school teachers, — those of the high school excepted, — is re- 
quired to attend, the exercises of the institute being accounted 
a part of the school-year’s work, for performance of which 
salary is allowed, and for the negléct of which salary is with- 
held. This latter provision develops an extraordinary display 
of professional spirit on the part of teachers, very few of the 
six hundred presuming to be either absent or tardy. 

A strict system of classification obtains in the institute, 
the teachers of the intermediate schools constituting the most 
advanced class, while those of the district schools are grouped 
according to the respective grades in which they teach. There 
are, moreover, two departments in the institute, correspond- 
ing to the two languages taught in the schools,—the English 
and the German. Each of the classes of these departments is 
assigned to a room of its own, and is furnished with instruc- 
tion adapted to its peculiar wants. Instruction on the sub- 


ject of 
PHYSICS 


was given by Prof. E. M. Avery, principal of the Cleveland 
Normal School. His first three lectures were devoted to the 
division of matter into masses, molecules, and atoms, each of 
which division was defined and illustrated. The other three 
lectures were given to the telephone, microphone, and phono- 
graph, which were exhibited and explained, and to the tasi- 
meter, Edison’s latest invention. The working-up of the tel- 
ephone, as preliminary to the others, was very carefully done. 
Beginning with magnets and magnetic induction, he described 
and illustrated the construction and action of the Voltaic bat- 
tery, the deflection of the magnetic-needle by its current, and 
the construction and use of the galvanometer. The electro- 
magnet was elaborated in the same experimental way, as was 
also the whole subject of induced electric currents. By this 
time the hearers were prepared for the explanation of the tel- 
ephone, which was completed with the aid of diagrams and 
several dozens of the real instruments. 


The subject of 
BOTANY 


was treated of by Mrs. Mary J. Pyle, teacher of Natural His- 
tory in Farmer’s College, College Hill, Ohio. The first of her 
three lectures was a brief history of the progress made in the 
science of botany from the time of Theophrastus, in the third 
eentury B. C., until the present. The second related to some 
of the most useful and most widely-extended orders described 
in our botanies, beginning with the Legumineux as a family, 
which is represented in all parts of the world, and is food for 
both man and beast. The Crucifera and Solanacea were also 
described and illustrated. The lecture was designed to be very 
practical, and to serve as an encouragement to teachers to in- 
duce their pupils to form habits of observation, and to become 
personally familiar with the flora of their neighborhood. The 
third lecture was about the varied uses, great beauty, and mul- 
tiform shapes of seeds,—the lecturer exhibiting specimens 
from different parts of the world,—nuts from China, an acorn 
trom the willow-oak of California, a cone from the cedar of 
Mt. Lebanon, sea-beans from Florida, besides many local 
specimens. Markets and groceries were pointed out as excel- 
lent sources whence to draw interesting illustrations of the 
vegetable productions of different parts of the earth. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

These subjects were considered in a series of lectures by 
James T. Whittaker, M.D., professor of Physiology in the 
Medical] College of Ohio. The first lecture treated of bones,— 
their composition, structure, and functions. The next pre- 
sented many interesting facts concerning the various tissues 
of the human organism; and then followed several lectures on 
protoplasm, cell-life, embryology, and kindred topics. The 


constitution, composition, and action of protoplasm were elu- 


cidated. The characteristics of cells and their office in effect- 
ing the transformation of matter, and the essential difference 
between organic and inorganic compounds were severally 
considered. 

His summing up of the whole matter was as follows: The 
body is built of cells, which are, in tarn, composed of atoms 
or molecules, whose arrangement determines their specific ac- 
tion or use. The action of protaplasm is probably never really 
spontaneous. Cells are actuated by stimulus from without. 
The phenomena of life are principally manifestations of reflex 
action. ‘‘ The highest expression of the intellect of man may 
be resolved into the more perfect transmutations of outside 
forees by machinery made more perfect by original construc- 
tion (heredity), or made more perfect by labor (education).’’ 
The wealth and felicity of the doctor’s illustrations of these 
popularly dry and abstruse subjects, and the familiarity he 


evinced in their treatment, elicited the marked attention and 
applause of his numerous auditors. 
READING 
was treated of in the upper grades by Mr. James E. Sherwood, 
principal of the first district school. A theory, which he 
claimed as original with himself, wherein he proposed to give 
the teachers something tangible, something that would mate- 
rially aid them in their daily work, and at whose foundation lay 
the neglected stone of articulation, was set forth in a series of 
half-hour lectures, accompanied with frequent illustrative 
readings, In the lower grades the elements of vocal culture 
constituted the subject of Mr. J, C. Kinney’s instructions. 
PENMANSHIP. 

In this branch, instructions were given by the superintend- 
ent of writing, Prof. A. E. Burnett, and his assistant, Miss 
Mary H. Stevenson, and comprehended the following three ob- 
jects: First, the giving to each teacher a thorough knowledge of 
the technicalities of the particular system of penmanship,—the 
** Eclectic ’’; to be taught: Second, the taking up of the partic- 
ular work of each grade in presence of the teacher of that 
grade, and giving specific instruction as to the amount of time 
to be devoted to each part of the work; detailing probable 
difficulties and suggesting remedies for the same; and thirdly, 
the presentation of practical illustrations of the manner in 
which smoothness, uniformity, and grace may be inculcated in 
the production of models for imitation by pupils. Blackboard- 
writing, and the mechanical part of writing on paper, both 
received the attention which their merits demanded. 

DRAWING. 

The exercises under this head were directed by the superin- 
tendent of drawing, Prof. Arthur Forbriger, and his assist- 
ants, and were confined for the greater part to discussions of 
methods of teaching the subject, to the answering of questions, 
and the interchanging of opinion in regard to critical points of 
exercises and difficulties of execution. In this way it was 
sought to remove erroneous ideas and indefinite impressions 
about the study of drawing. Model-lessons were given, of a 
general character, illustrating the various views held, and 
bearing a special reference to the disciplinary value of the ex- 
ercises required. Regular class-work on the part of teachers 
was dispensed with in the present institute, on account of the 
limited time and the crowded state of the rooms. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

In this department the instructions on grammar were given 
by Mr. Henry Deemer, principal of the twenty-third district 
school. He emphatically advised the teachers to make their 
instructions practical exercises in language. He recommended 
that these lessons should be brought in close connection with 
the reading-lessons and the compositions; that technical gram- 
matical terms should be avoided as much as possible, and if 
such terms must be used, that teachers should follow the nat- 
ural method of making the pupil acquainted with the objects 
around him, their qualities and action, then giving the proper 
word for each idea developed in the child’s mind, and finally 
classifying these words according to their meaning. He also 
laid great stress upon exercises in the derivation of words. 
Besides the above instructions, Mr. Deemer delivered two 
very interesting lectures on the history of German instruction 
in the public schools of this country, in the first of which he 
claimed that Cincinnati was the first city which introduced 
the German language into her schools. 

‘The Historical Development of Elementary Methods of 
Reading,” was the subject on which Mr. A. H. Bode, principal 
of the thirteenth district school, discoursed. After entering 
pretty fully into the methods of the ancients and describing the 
dawn of more rational ideas in the writings of the later phil- 
osophers, he spoke of the phonic method, which was first in- 
troduced by Rev. Venzky (1723) and more fully elaborated by 
Dr. Stephani. The next really important development (1810) 
was the writing-reading method of Dr. Graser, according to 
which every word which is written is read, and every word 
which is read is written. The progress of this method was 
interfered with by Jacotot’s ‘Enseignement universel,’’ which 
Mr. Bode explained at length, showing the gradual process by 
which the ‘‘ normal-word method,’’ now largely used in Ger- 
man, was evolved out of it. He contended that Jacotot’s 
method was admirably adapted for the teaching of English; 
but was quite inadequate for the teaching of a language like 
the German. In the lecturer’s opinion the synthetical “‘ writ- 
ing-reading method,’”’ with the necessary preparatory exercise 
to cultivate the ear and train the organs of speech, stands fore- 


most. 
GENERAL. 


Besides the foregoing, instructions as to the best means of 
teaching certain arithmetical subjects, particularly fractions, 
were given by Mr. B. O. M. DeBeck, clerk of the board of ed- 
ucation, and a very able lecture on Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, was delivered by Mr. Lewis Freeman, of this city. 
The exercises of the institute were concluded on Saturday 
afternoon, the 3ist ult., with a miscellaneous entertainment, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental music, readings, recita- 
tions, and speeches. 

A CORRECTION. 


The assertion has gone abroad that the Cincinnati schools 


,spent some five months in preparing the work now on exhibi- 
tion at Paris. This is totally untrue. The fact is, that less 
than three weeks were devoted to preparing for this examina- 
tion, and only six days were given to the actual execution of 
the work. The delay in its exhibition at Paris was caused 
partly by a detention of the work here for the inspection of 
our citizens and the crowd of strangers who were then present 
attending the May Musical Festival. N. K. R. 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 31, 1878. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. 

Our pencil is pointed, and we shall proceed to bore you. 
Have you ever waited in a railroad depot for your train, and 
beguiled the time watching your would-be fellow travelers, 
trying to learn from their faces the quest on which they were 
bent ? If you have, it will not be difficult for you to imagine 
yourself in the spacious Pennsylvania railroad depot on a 
warm, sunny day,—the 5th of July, in the early afternoon. 
Among the large company of people are represented the usual, 
though always interesting phases of cheracter. 

There are the young couple who have never traveled before, 
eager for the start and flushed with expectation; the “ not-a- 
minute-to-spare’’ business man, who by accident has arrived 
ten minutes too soon, and stands watch in hand comparing his 
chronometer with the railroad company’s time-piece, and feel- 
ing sure the latter is a minute and three-quarters too slow; 
the nervous traveler, who never takes a journey without a sol- 
emn conviction that he may never come back alive; the com- 
placent tourist, who has by experience learned to take things 
coolly, and can laugh with provoking disdain at his nervous or 
excited companions; — you recognize them all, and a score of 
others whom you could describe, But 

ONE GROUP PUZZLES YOU; 
itis rather large in numbers, — nearly half a hundred, — and 
you have not quite made up your mind about them when they 
fall into procession and pass through the gate to the car-plat- 
form. Such an array of gray-linen dusters! ‘‘ They are a 
party of Gray Nuns,” suggested one. ‘‘ Nuns, indeed! why 
there is not a saintly face among them, —they are all on the 
broad grin. They are armed, too,—umbrellas, parasols ;—they 
are good-natured looking enough, but I'll warrant they could 
stop grinning at a moment’s notice and punch you without 
pity if you asked them an impertinent question, Let us see 
to what place their baggage is checked.’’ ‘‘ Fabyan’s!”’ an- 
swers the accommodating baggage-master, when appealed to. 
‘* A White-Mountain party! Seem to be sensible people, too; 
not much baggage for so large a party,’’ further volunteers the 
official. True enough in both particulars, only you have not 
yet arrived at the whole truth, and you’llonly get it by reading 
THE JOURNAL. 
The company which las excited your curiosity is seated in 
the special car provided for it, and our Philadelphia party is 
EN ROUTE FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Our programme was made out and traveling arrangements 
completed to a degree of perfection which most of us had yet 
to*realize. 
We have since been questioned with so much interest and 
curiosity, as to the arrangement of our plans which made it 
possible for us to get along without that generally-thought-to- 
be-indispensable article; a gentleman leader, that we feel we 
run no great risk of becoming tiresome if we give a few details. 
They may be interesting to others contemplating traveling in 
parties, and we shall be glad if they call forth suggestions and 
comments that shall result in better plans for our future trips 
to the American Institute meeting. 

Availing ourselves of the information as to rates, etc., ad- 
vertised by THE JOURNAL, we applied to Captain Abbey, the 
passenger-agent of the Pennsylvania railroad company, and 
mainly through him, with the aid of an agent of the B., C. & 
M. railroad, and of J. Milton Hall, secretary of the American 
Institute (to all of whom we shall give due credit in the proper 
place), one of our party took the responsibility of arranging 
our programme, planning us a pleasure-trip-and making the 
traveling arrangements. 

OUR PROGRAMME 
was sufficiently definite to provide against such loss of time as 
would be occasioned by our stopping to hold council as to 
where we would go next; yet not rigid enough to prevent in- 
dividuals from indulging in such side-excursions as would suit 
their fancy, and then joining the party again for the main 
movements. It is a great objection to be urged against travel- 
ing in large parties, that in many cases individual tastes and 
caprices have to be sacrificed in order to secure unity of action. 

Now if there is any one thing that conduces to perfect rest 
and recreation, it is to do absolutely as one pleases. To take 
a very few friends whose tastes accord with yours, and wander 
about until you find a place to suit your mood, and then linger 
or depart at will, is the very perfection of traveling. And who, 
more than the teacher, needs the freedom of such recreation! 
To attain this, and at the same time to secure the advantages 
in transportation which can be demanded by large parties only, 


was our aim, We divided our party of forty-nine into smaller 
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ones of twos, fours, or sixes, the individuals themselves 
choosing their party. In all cases where it was not absolutely 
necessary to keep together, the separate parties used their 
pleasure about combining with the others, and none felt bound 
by duty or courtesy to linger or hasten on account of the others. 
This gave opportunity for the development of individual tastes, 
the gathering of varied experiences which made our reunions 
spicy and enjoyable. 
THE DIVISION INTO PARTIES 

had also an advantage highly appreciated by the hotel proprie- 
tors and others with whom we did business. One of a party 
registered and paid the bills for all the others, thus saving time 
and preventing confusion. This arrangement was adhered to 
at the outset when we took our places in the special car pro- 
vided for us, and it greatly added to our fun as well as to our 
convenience. 

During the journey in the cars we went visiting from one 
group to another, much on the plan of social neighbors. As 
many of us intended to take a four-week’s trip in connection 
with that to the meeting at Fabyan’s, we had to carry some 
large pieces of baggage; these were checked through to Faby- 
an’s at the start, and we carried with us only what was neces- 
sary for our two-days’ sojourn at the Profile House,—our first 
stopping-place. Being thus entirely free from all care, we were 
prepared to enjoy ourselves to the full, and ‘make the best of 
everything, “‘ accidents included,” as one of our number re- 


marked. 
THE UNIVERSAL GOOD HUMOR 


which prevailed among the party seemed to be contagious, 
and all along our route we met only smiling faces. The offi- 
cials of the trains made extra journeys into the car to see that 
everything was comfortable,—though all had been attended to 
beforehand. The conductor punched innumerable holes in 
our tickets, and never seemed to be in a hurry about it. And 
even the pop-corn man, and the gum-drop vender of intellect- 
ual sugar-plums in the way of novels, magazines, etc., who 
stood no chance of getting rich among a party who knew too 
much about hygiene, intellectual and physical, to indulge in 
superfluities, departed in the greatest good humor. 


And so our first piecevof railroad journey, from Philadelphia 
to New York, was pleasantly accomplished, and at evening we 
took the steamer ‘‘ Rhode Island ”’ for Providence. 

Philadelphia, August 30, 1878. 


we 


MAINE. 
REST FOR TEACHERS, 


Mr. Editor :—If you know of any tired pedagogues who 
search in vain for rest, send them to us. By us I mean that 
part of the alumni of the Castine Normal School who camp 
out each year, and pay attention to it. Our modesty would 
forbid any extended account of ourselves and our doings, 
but for the hope that some other weary teachers may do as 
we have done. On an arm of land which reaches out into the 
Penobscot Bay, and bending around, folds in its embrace a 
sheet of water known as the Punch Bowl, a small but deter- 
mined band of educators pitched their tent early in August. 
Steadily the company increased. From city, town, and dis- 
trict school, from the far-away West, and the limits of our 
country Aurora earliest visits, they came. The wisdom of 
bald heads was there. The laughter and song of youth and 
maiden frightened the squirrels from their holes, and care from 
anxious minds. 

THE PLACE OF ENCAMPMENT 
was enough in itself to make one forget rank-books and writ- 
ten examinations. On one side the liquid in the Punch Bowl 
rose and fell at the beck of her who presided at our nightly 
revels; and on the other, the waters of the Bay slept or 
waked to life at the will of the breezes; in front, just be- 
yond the trees, lay the Edgemoggin silver mine; at the 
rear was a headland of hard conglomerate covered with 
woods, Here we cast away our troubles for a time, and ate 
and slept like nature’s children. We read, rowed, lounged 
under the trees, swung lazily in hammocks, made excursions 
to a neighboring pond for lilies, sat around the glorious camp- 
fires, told stories, laughed and sang, and only regretted that 
we could not hold more enjoyment. Those so ardently attached 
to their profession that they couldn’t leave the rod, rose early 
in the morning and practised on the innocent mackerel until 
hunger drove them home. When the Sabbath came, a pulpit 
was built under the trees, and there the preacher conducted 
divine service, Had we space we might tell of the impressive 
ceremonies attending the 
INAUGURATION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT; 

the magnificent salute given to a passing steamer, and the per- 
fect drill of our militia, It is enough to say that all these 
things were attended to with energy. The weather continued 
fine until the day for taking down the tent, which was ushered 
in by a smart rain. The company sat with cheerful faces and 
sang “Pour, torrents, pour,’ to the tune of ‘ Roll, Jordan, 
roll,” until the storm king, surprised at so unusual a recep- 
tion, departed. All r@turned better fitted for work, and re- 
joicing in their strength, carried browner and happier faces to 
their several fields of labor, Yet sad thoughts came as we re- 


M. H. 


membered the joyous faces and helpful hands which in former 
years added pleasure to our camp-life, and which can be with 
us no more on earth. They died in the harness, and we trust 
that the earnest lives so short here may carry on their chosen 
work in the great hereafter. 

Next year we camp at Camden, and invite all readers of this 
letter to call upon us. 

Sandy Point, Me., Sept. 4, 1878. A. C. AMPER. 


CANADA. 


The public schools of Ontario reépened, after the summer 
vacation, on the 2d inst. 

The jurors of the Paris Universal Exposition have awarded 
a diploma of the first class to the Educational Department of 
Ontario for the excellence of its system, and exhibit of appara- 
tus and appliances, while a diploma has been awarded to the 
Province of Quebec for exhibit of pupils’ work. A diploma 
has also been awarded to the Ontario Educational Department 
for excellence of departmental maps; and a diploma has also 
been granted to the Provincial government of Ontario in re- 
spect of the University of Toronto, Dr. May, of Toronto, sec- 
retary of the Canadian Commission, has received a diploma 
for his new method of illustrating natural history, while Dr. 
Hodgins, the Deputy-Minister of Education for Ontario, is 
recommended for a gold medal for his services in the cause of 
education, and his numerous contributions to the same, espe- 
cially in the subject of school architecture. 

The total cost of tuition, board, and incidentals, at Victoria 
College, Cobourg, are only from $120 to $140 per annum. It 
is the only university in Ontario which confers degrees in all 
the faculties of arts, law, medicine, science, and theology. 

The subscriptions toward the endowment fund of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, now amount to the sum of about $35,000, 
the required amount being $50,000. Rev. G. M. Grant, M.D., 
the newly appointed principal of Queen’s College, has had the 
degree of D.D. conferred on him by the University of Glasgow. 

The Kingston Collegiate Institute is the oldest high school 
in the Province of Ontario, having been established in 1791. 

The Rey.-Dr. Rice, for many years principal of the Wesleyan 
Female College, has resigned to resume pastoral work in the 
church, and has been succeeded by the Rev. Alexander Burns, 
M.A., LL.D., D.D., who has for some time past occupied the 
position of president of a university in the Western States. 

There were 467 students in attendance at McGill College, 
Montreal, last year, and the number of degrees conferred 
was 77, 

The new School of Practical Science, recently established by 
the Ontario government in connection with the University, 
will open for instruction about the first week in October. A 
large and spacious building has been erected in the Queen’s 
Park, adjacent to the University. 

There are at present 45 cadets attending the Royal Military 
College, and more will be admitted after the examinations for 
entrance which are being held at present. The cost of tuition 
to each cadet is only $150 per annum, which covers the cost 
of board, apparatus, and all necessary charges. The motto of 
the College is appropriate, being ‘‘ Truth, Duty, and Valor.” 

W. E. H. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
Epirep BY MELViIL DEewey. 
All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 


introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


PROGRESS, 

Personal Metric Stationery.— Prof. Avery, of Cleveland, 
prints the entire fourth page of his letter-paper, with a 15 cm. 
scale divided in mm., the entire system in a single sentence, 
and condensed explanations. We quote two or three sen- 
tences of the aggressive part: ‘‘ Already adopted by more 
than two-thirds of Christendom. Why don’t we reform ? The 
word ‘kilogram’ has a single meaning, well-defined. Please 
count the meanings of the word ‘pound.’ Ten unambiguous 
words and an uniform tenfold ratio. Most computations re- 
duce themselves to the intelligent shifting of a decimal point. 
Contrast this with our systemless system, to learn which tor- 
ments the child a year; to remember which puzzles the parent 
a lifetime.” 

Railroads.—The Boston and Providence railroad are setting 
up kilometer posts along the line of their road. This will be a 
powerful educator. 

Sheet-metal and Wire Gauge.—The Franklin Institute Jour- 
nal (Dec., 1877) has a paper by Robert Briggs, on the need of 
a new international gauge for metal-workers. His study 
proves that the best will be wholly metric. A square meter of 
metal one mm. thick is just a cm., dm., or liter, and hence its 
weight is the specific gravity of the metal. The r was 
made public b uest of Prof. Hilgard, because of official in- 

uiries from England about such a standard. There is ho 


that this may be adopted. The paper, with valuable tables 
and diagrams of comparison of Birmingham, American, and 


pro decimal gauges, has been reprinted ; 12pp., 8vo. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Recent Improvements in the Compression of Air as a Motive 
Power.—The difficulties which have hitherto prevented the 
practical application of air as a motive power, have at last been 
overcome by Messrs. Hardie and James of Glasgow, Scotland, 
who have manufactured a motor on this principle, which is 
now successfully running on the upper part of Second Avenue, 
New York city. Atone end of the line a 75-horse power air- 
compressor charges eight reservoirs placed under the car, which, 
with the necessary machinery, is entirely out of sight; the car 
is then ready to make a trip of seven miles. A single lever 
starts the car, reverses the motion, or brings it almost instantly 
to a halt, without the use of any extra brake, or ever cutting 
off the flow of air; attached to the lever is a handle that reg- 
ulates the rate of speed, Thus the car can be operated by one 
unacquainted with engineering, as but small observation is nec- 
essary to manage this simple arrangement. There are several 
very beautiful mechanical adaptations which are perfectly 
novel, and now first introduced in an engine of this nature; 
these have largely contributed to the general success. The 
production of this wonderful piece of mechanism has not re- 
sulted from a sudden discovery of any particular fact, but is 
founded on thoroughly scientific principles, developed to their 
fullest extent by the skill and ingenuity of Messrs. Hardie and 
James, the patentees and inventors, who will in future hold a 
high position both in this country and elsewhere, as practical 
and scientific engineers. ‘Those who wish to see the car charged 
and in motion, should visit the depot on Second Avenue, New 
York, at the corner of 127th street. 


Horse Biscuits.—The Prussian military administration have 
adopted the use of horse biscuits, and after severe trials they 
are stated to be a success. They are the result of technical 
and scientific experiments, and consist of 30 parts of oat flour, 
30 parts of dextrinated pea meal, 30 parts of rye flour, and 10 
parts of linseed meal, or other analogous mixtures. Four 
pounds of this mixture, well cooked, possesses a nutritive 
value equal to a large ration of oats of about three times its 
weight. Experiments showed that horses fed on twelve pounds 
of oats did not support the fatigue to which they were sub- 
jected, as well as those fed on three and one-half pounds of 
the above mixture, 


Jupiter.—This planet is now the most interesting object in 
the heavens, rising early in the month about half past 4 p. m., 
and sets at 1h 55m a. m., of the next day. 


Saturn.—A good two and one-half or three inch telescope 
will show the charming and awe-inspiring features of Saturn, 
which is rapidly increasing in brilliancy, and well located during 
the month of September for observation. Such an instrument 
should show the three rings, the division between the outer 
and middle ones, the belts, four or five of the larger satellites, 
and the umbra and penumbra of the planet upon the rings. 
With favorable atmospheric conditions during the later part of 
the month, the sixth and eighth satellites, Titan and Jepetus, 
may be seen with a good opera-glass. 


Value of Waste Products.—For ten years past the ammoni- 
acal liquor produced at the gas-works of Bradford, England, 
has been sold under contract for $4,000 a year. Lately the 
contract ceased, and the sum of $40,000 was in vain offered for 
its renewal, the guccessful competitor having to pay $51,795. 
The discovery in the liquor of a substance useful in manufac- 
turing aniline dyes was the cause of its enhanced value. 


A Tomato Disease.—In Europe the tomato-plant has been 
attacked by a disease, having the appearance of a whitish efflo- 
rescence on the surface of the fruit. An examination with the 
microscope shows it to be composed of a mycellium of white 
threads, finely granular at certain points, and the terminal 
joint of each of the ramifications swollen and filled with 
spores. 

Consumptive Perch.—Seth Green has lately been examining 
the perch and sun-fish that have died in great numbers in Lake 
George. He finds that the disease is a fungous growth on the 
gills, resembling pulmonary consumption. 


Effect of Glycerine on Fermentation.—It is well for those who 
manufacture articles liable to decomposition to know that 
glycerine has the power of arresting fermentation to a remark- 
able degree. It is stated that one-fifth of glycerine added to 
milk at a temperature of 15° to 30°? C, prevents its turning sour 
for eight or ten days. One-half or one-third of glycerine, at 
the same temperature, retarded the fermentation of milk for 
six or seven weeks, 


Poison by Peach-kernels.—The French papers record a fatal 
case of poisoning by peach-kernels, and as the peach season 
has arrived, it may be well to explain that writers on toxicol- 
ogy state that one ounce of peach-kernels contains about one 
grain of pure prussic acid, and this quantity, it is well known, 
is sufficient to kill an adult person. Even two-thirds of a grain 


Pe | has often proved fatal, and indeed may be well regarded as a 


fatal dose for a child, J. M, 


Aug. 30, 1878. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The new president of Colby Academy is Prof E. J. Me- 
Ewan, of Kalamazoo, Mich., a graduate of the college at that 
place. 

— Pembroke Academy has an attendance of 50 students. 
The Dumburton High School has 25 scholars. Francestown 
Academy opens its fall term with 40 students. Goshen is 
to have a high school this fall. 

—E. C. Stimson, of Portsmouth, succeeds Mr. Towle as 
principal of the Hollis High School. Miss Annie E. Towle is 
to remain as assistant. 

— Mr. A. O. Brown, of Northwood, has been elected assist- 
ant in the Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 

— Ata recent meeting of the Dover school board, Mr. D. G. 
Thompson was re-elected principal of the Sawyer granimar 
school, with police-charge of the whole building. Cora. L. 
Hill, teacher, was elected of first grade Belknap grammar 
school. H. P. Warren is principal of the Belknap grammar 
school, and supervisor of all the schools in the city. 

— The teachers in the Farmington (Village) schools are as 
follows: Village High School, principal, Prof. E. J. Goodwin; 
assistant, Miss Florence A. Colbath. Grammar School, Mr. 
Chas.G.Ham. Intermediate, Miss Emma C, Coffin. Primary 
Ist, Miss Mary A. Horne ; 2d, Miss Nellie S. Parker; 3d, Miss 
Eloise A. Flanders. Depot School, Miss Estella J. Blaisdell. 

— Lebanon did not appropriate money sufficient for three 
terms of the high school. Professor Westgate has opened a 
private school. 

— The fall term of the Contocook Academy, now in session, 
has a much larger attendance than for several previous terms. 

— The fall term of the Marlow Academy has commenced 
with an attendance of nearly sixty; E. A. Jones, principal; 
Miss A. M. Taggard, assistant. 

—College year at Dartmouth opened Aug. 29. The fresh- 
man class numbers about sixty in the academical department. 
ten in the scientific, and more are expected. There are also 
several additions in the upper classes. The prospects for the 
year are very favorable in every point of view. 


VERMONT. 


— Hon. Edward Conant, superintendent of education, has 
made further arrangements for teachers’ institutes as follows: 
at Guildhall, Essex county, Sept. 30, and Oct. 1 and 2; Guil- 
ford Center, Windham county, Oct. 3,4, and 5; Readsboro, 
Bennington county, Oct. 7, 8, and 9; Wallingford, Rutland 
county, Oct. 10, 11, and 12; Glover, Orleans county, Oct. 24, 
25, and 26. It is thus seen that Mr. Conant has arduous work 
before him, and we know it is a work to which he will give all 
the energies of his mind and heart, and may eminent success 
attend him. 

— The Essex Classical Institute, Mr. William A. Deering 
principal, opened August 20, with excellent promise. There 
are now seventy-four pupils and several more to come. Mr. 
Deering is highly esteemed as a scholar, a teacher, and a 
man; and under his direction we think the success of the 
school is sure. 

— The graded school at Middlebury, C. D. Mead principal, 
opened with a large number of pupils on Monday, Sept. 2. 

— The Brandon graded school, J.S. Cilley principal, opened 
Sept.2. There are now registered 340 pupils, and there are 
more tocome. This school is fortunate in the permanence of 
its teachers. No changes were made in the board of teachers 
in the last three years, but Miss Emma I. Ferrin, of the high 
school, is now succeeded by Miss Hattie Sherman. 

— The academy at West Brattleboro, C. E. Blake principal, 


opens with flattering prospects. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss E. A. O’Connell, assistant in the Washington street 
grammar school, Boston, has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion in Lawrence, Mass. 

— Mr. A. B. Magoun, the veteran master of the Harvard 
grammar school, Cambridge, has been engaged in teaching 
upwards of fifty years, forty-one of which he has spent in Cam- 
bridge. He is still among the brightest in the service, and con- 
ducted a large company of his associates to the American In- 
stitute, at Fabyan’s. He insists that, with all his cares, this 
was the most interesting educational meeting of his life. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 

The first of the fall institutes, in charge of the State Board 
of Education,was held at Rutland, Worcester county, com- 
mencing Wednesday evening, 4thinst., and closing Friday. The 
plan of the board this fall is to hold a larger number of insti- 
tutes than for several years, and to invite a smaller number of 
teachers to attend each one; accordingly six towns were spe- 
cially invited to send to this institute, and hence but about sixty 
teachers were in attendance. The evening audiences were ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Board, and by Prof. Wm. H. 
Niles, of Cambridge; the day exercises consisted of lessons in 
arithmetic, by Agent Hubbard, who conducted the Institute; 
in geography, mineralogy, and history, by J. S. Willer, of 


Cambridge; in drawing, by C. M. Carter, of the Normal Art 
School, Boston; in language and grammar, and the princi- 
ples of teaching by Secretary Dickinson; in vocal music, by 
H. E. Holt, of Boston; and in reading and penmanship by 
Agent Walton. 

The secon’ institute was held Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of this week, at Ashland. The third will be held 
next week, at Winchendon, commencing the evening of the 
18th, and closing the 20th inst. The fourth will be held at 
Westford, Sept. 23, to 25. At intervals between these insti- 
tutes, the secretary and agents are holding town institutes ”’ 
for a singleday. On Monday, 3d inst., the secretary and agent 
Walton assisted Colonel Parker, superintendent of Quincy, in 
such an institute in that town, Mr. Dickinson illustrating the 
principles of teaching, and Mr. Walton showing how to teach 
arithmetic. The present week, on Fridays the secretary and 
both agents meet the teachers and committees of North 
Brookfield. 

— Miss S. B. D. Lewis, the late able assistant in Maple 
street grammar school, Fall River, goes to Putnam Female 
Academy, Zanesville, Ohio, to teach Latin and the higher 
mathematics. .Miss Lewis is a graduate of Vassar College, 
and is eminently fitted for the higher teaching to which she is 
called. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Nearly all the schools in the larger towns and cities of the 
State commence their autumn term on the first or second 
week of September. Those who delayed the opening until the 
second week were fortunate this year, for the first week was 
about as uncomfortable and oppressive as any we have had 
during the season. 

— The excellent high school at Collinsville commenced its 
fall term on the 3d inst. George W. Flint, who has for sev- 
eral years been the efficient and popular principal, continues in 
charge, and has competent assistants. Mr. Flint has done a 
good work in Collinsville. , 

— Mr. C. 8. Palmer continues at the head of the only graded 
school in Terryville, where he has labored successfully for 
about two years. Mrs. J. H. Treat has charge of the second- 
ary department, 

— In speaking, in our last, of the schools of Hartford, which 
opened on the 4th inst, we inadvertently omitted the Asylum 
Hill School, presided over by D. P. Corbin, Esq., a good 
teacher and good laborer in the cause of education. Mr. 
Corbin is aided by the same teachers as during the previous 
term, with one or two changes. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MINNESOTA. — Last winter the legislature passed a law pro- 
viding that any high school of the State, having a course of 
study which will prepare students for the university, and ad- 
mitting free of tuition all pupils of the State residing without 
the Jimits of such school, desiring to be instructed therein and 
passing a satisfactory examination, shall, on application to the 
high-school board, consisting of Rev. D. Burt, superintendent 
of public instruction; W. W. Folwell, president of University, 


and C. 8. Bryant, appointed by the governor, receive aid from 
the State to the amount not to exceed $400. The applications 
are quite numerous. 


New Jrersrty.— Miss Clara W. Greene has resigned her posi- 
tion as vice-principal of the high-school at Morristown, to ac- 
cept the position of vice-principal of the high school in New- 
ark. Miss Greene is a lady of rare culture, and is eminently 
fitted to fill the responsible place to which she is called. 
South Orange Academy opened Sept. 9. It has preparatory 


and academic departments open to both sexes. The daily ses- 
sions are from 9.00 a, m. to 2.00 p.m. J. T. Clarke, A.M., 
principal, is assisted by an efficient corps of teachers, 


PHILADELPHIA. — Miss D. B. Burt, for many years associ- 
ated with Miss M. A. Longstreth, will continue her school at 
1320 Arch street, commencing Sept. 16. The course of study 


includes the fundamental and higher branches of a thorough 
English education, Latin and French languages, drawing, etc. 


Wisconsin. — Professor Earthman, who has been the in- 
structor in history and geography in the State Normal School 
at River Falls during the last three years, has been engaged as 
president of Humbolt College, in Humbolt county, Iowa. 
Mr. Earthman ranks high in his profession, and that school is 
very fortunate in securing so able an instructor. 

Prof. J. W. Stearnes, lately of the Argentine Republic, S. A., 
has accepted the presidency of the Whitewater Normal School, 
as successor to Professor Phelps, late principal, and editor of 
Educational Weekly, Chicago. He is a graduate of Harvard, 
taking the highest honors in his class of over a hundred, and 
is spoken of as a very superior scholar. 

George A. Rogers has been elected principal of the Hudson 
City schools for the ensuing year. Prof. E. 8, Reed succeeds 
R. L. Reed at Prescott. J.T. McCleary is engaged at River 
Falls. 


Wisconsin is honeycombed with agents of the various pub, 


lishing firms, who are securing the adoption by the district 
boards of their various publications. As any list is binding 
upon the district for three years from the date of adoption, 
this move will secure uniformity for that period, at least, in 
every school that adopts a list. 

The contest between Prof. W. F. Phelps, who was recently 
discharged from the presidency of the Whitewater Normal 
School, and the board of normal regents, waxes warm. Pro- 
fessor Phelps accuses certain members of the board of pro- 
moting their own political advancement by appointing their own 
favorites and political friends to the best positions in the sev- 
eral normal schools. The board of regents, in turn, accuse 
him of various misdemeanors. It is to be feared that both 
parties are not wholly innocent. An investigation has been 
promised by the regents, and a statement of the facts, which 
will be gladly received by all friends of education in the State. 

The River Falls Normal School opened August 30, with a 
good attendance. 

Miss Lizzie Curtis, of Janesville, who has taught in the 
primary department of the normal school at River Falls during 
the last three years, has been engaged by the school board of 
River Falls to take charge of the primary school. Her past 
success is a sufficient warranty of the best possible work. 

C. C. MeIntyre, a successful teacher of Pierce county, will 
open a select school at Rock Elm Center, where he recently 
taught in the public schools. The great want of the State is 
that grade of schools. 

A successful teachers’ institute, for St. Croix county, held 
at New Richmond, closed August 30. It was conducted by 
Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Sheboygan, and Miss Betsy Clapp, 
county superintendent. During the session, Miss Clapp se- 
cured two evening lectures for the teachers present. The first 


by Prest. W. D. Parker, of the River Falls Normal School, re- 
lated to the duties of citizens and school officers; the second 
by Superintendent H. 8. Baker, of River Falls, was upon ** The 
Laws and Results of Mental Growth.”’ St. Croix county, un- 
der Miss Clapp’s supervision, is rapidly becoming more inter- 
ested in education. She conducts an educational department 
in the St. Croix Republican, published at New Richmond. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY oF ENGLISH CLAssics: A Practi- 
cal Guide for Students of English Literature. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell. Boston: New-England Pub. Co.; 1878. $1.00, 
This is an excellent work and will be in great demand, as 

have the separate chapters as they have appeared in THE 
JouRNAL, Your readers are familiar with Mr. Blaisdell’s 
mode of presenting the facts relating to the authors studied, 
and of introducing passages from their works. The book 
would be an invaluable accession to any library, if merely for 
reference. But if it goes into the schools as a text-book, and 
is thoroughly studied, some other books now in use will have 
to go out, 

There are sixteen authors to be studied in this course. 
But the author, in Chapter I. has this significant paragraph: 
**TIt seems to us far wiser to devote most of the time to the 
consideration of the work of half a dozen representative au- 
thors, than to get a general smattering of fifty or more, either 
by reading about them from a manual or from a rapid glance 
at disconnected sections.’’ Now sixteen authors are not so 
many as fifty, but are more than twice as many as half a dozen. 
But the first paragraph in the book is a quotation from Arthur 
Gilman, which goes even further. It is as follows: “* It is bet- 
ter to have a thorough acquaintance with one writer’s works, 
than a superficial knowledge of the writings of many authors.” 

In view of these two paragraphs, it will be an interesting 
question for teachers to decide how much time in a school 
should be given to the study of such works as these. Perhaps 
Mr. Blaisdell would recommend that not more than half a 
dozen of the authors selected should be studied in the way 
proposed, and that the remainder of the work be used merely 
for reference. The authors named in the work are Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Gray, Irving, Bryant, Goldsmith, Burns, Addi- 
son, Byron, Scott, Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Spenser, 
Bacon, and Chaucer. There is also a chapter on “‘ Miscella- 
neous Authors,’ including Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Words- 
worth, and Dickens. One chapter is devoted to “A Brief 
Outline of English Literature,’ and another to ‘‘ Miscellane- 
ous topics in English Literature.’’ These are among the most 
valuable chapters in the book. R. L, PERKINS. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. A text-book for High 
Schools and Academies. By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.M., Prin- 
cipal East High School, Cleveland, O. Illustrated by nearly 
400 engravings. New York: Sheldon & Co., 8 Murray 
street; 1878. 

This new work on Natural Philosophy challenges our atten- 
tion by its attractive form and physique. In its externals it is 
a complete, almost a perfect book. Teacher and pupil will be 
drawn to it by a love for what is excellent in style and work- 
manship; paper, press-work, and binding are all first-class. 
Four sizes of type make up the reading-matter. The whole 
work, including a table of contents @hd a carefully-prepared 
alphabetical index, is comprised within 468 pages. 


The illustrations, or figures which represent all the forms of 
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apparatus used in elementary philosophy, are new and elegant. 
We have never seen better. They present the newest and best 
forms of apparatus used by scientific men, and many of the 
cuts are from the justly celebrated houses of Ritchie & Sons, 
in Boston, and N. H. Edgerton, in Philadelphia, both of which 
firms supply most of the apparatus described in the work. 

The thought of this new work is from a practical teacher, 
who has wrought out its problems, practised his methods in 
the school-room, and gives them to his associates as the best 
for their use. ‘Two considerations have been in mind in exam- 
ining this book. The first, Does the author enunciate philo- 
sophical truths correctly ? and the second, Are they set forth 
clearly for the learner? The following results are from our 
careful attention: 

1. The author uses exact, philosophical language; from force 
and energy he develops all physical laws and operations,—in 
other words, physics is the science of matter and energy. Pro- 
ceeding from this bare principle or definition, the author de- 
velops in natural order the various familiar topics, introducing 
the latest forms of philosophical invention, such as the tele- 
phone and the phonograph, with the latest phases of inventive 
skill in illustrating the phenomena of electricity, light, and 
heat. 

2. The language and illustrations are clearly intelligible and 
suggestive to the student. Life and interest in narration are 
not sacrificed by accuracy of statement; in this regard the book 
would be valuable to the average reader, as well as the teacher" 

3. The * Exercises’’ and ‘‘ Review questions’’ which close 
each chapter, introducing the principles already explained and 
established, are simply invaluable. The statement of a prin- 
ciple is followed by its illustration and its application, and then 
follows the example, with its inevitable ‘‘ Why?” 

4, The work is not cumbered with worn-out and useless 
material. As an elementary book it contains all that the stu- 
dent needs. On the whole, we congratulate author and pub- 
lisher on the production of so complete a book, and believe it 
to be the best now presented for our schools. 


Tue Mope. History. A brief account of the American 
People; for Schools. By Edward Taylor, A.M. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co. Price $1.00. 


This book contains 325 pages, and has over one hundred 
illustrations and portraits. The author, in giving the history 
of the elements of the growth of the United States, has intro- 
duced several distinctive features. Prominence is given, 
wisely we think, to those things which would tend to cultivate 
in the minds of the pupils a love of that which constitutes 
national growth and true worth as a nation. While the author 
does not ignore the events of the civil and military history, he 
gives space to the inventions which have so largely developed 
the industries of the country, and presents the religious, 
humane, and educational enterprises which have been the 
crowning glory of modern civilization. 

The style is simple and concise, without ignoring the ordi- 
nary graces of composition. The treatment of the various 
subjects is free from partisan bias on controverted points in 
polities, religion, and sectionalism. The narrative will be 
found to be full of facts, and those the essential ones. We 
have read the book with much interest, and advise teachers of 
history to obtain copies for examination. The maps, illustra- 
tions, and binding are all admirable. 


PorMs OF PLAcEsS. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Asia, 
Persia, India, Chinese Empire, Japan. 3 vols., “ Little 
Classic’”’ style; red edges. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. $1.00 per vol. 

The great poet has not failed us in our expectations of his 
Asiatic collection of poems, The field from which he has 
gathered has been a rich one, and his hand has culled the 
choicest fruits. Volume I., of this collection, contains the 
sacred poems relating to Palestine and the events of our 
Saviour’s life. When we remember the poetical utterances of 
Milton, Goethe, Moore, Byron, Heber, Keble, Sears, Pierpont, 
Bowring, Milman, Willis, Bryant, Sigourney, Michell, Taylor, 
Longfellow, and others, we can readily see what a wealth of 
genius has been devoted to this wonderful land, and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction that these poems are now gathered 
up in such a compass, and at so low a price that all can enjoy 
their ownership. The second and third volumes contain 
many of our favorite authors, and many others not so well 
known to ordinary readers, and hence will be sought as fresh 
productions. This selection of authors and poems could only 
have been made by a poetical genius like that of Longfellow, 
and constitutes one of the best works of his life in the admirable 
taste and judgment displayed in the selection and grouping of 
authors and subjects, 


KLEMMs GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR (History 
of German Literature), New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


This is a text-book for the eighth year of the author’s course. 
The entire work is hence written in German. Its title is its 
worst feature, as it is misleading. It is rather a reading-book 
with characteristic selections from authors, chronologically ar- 
ranged, forming as it were the flesh upon a skeleton,—attenu- 
ated,—but for the purpose all sufficient,—of literary history, a 


book of its kind, containing so large a number of selections 
from the legion of best authors of a noble language. Poetry 
and the drama naturally come in for the fullest representation, 
and among the selections one recognizes not only most of the 
pieces familiar to the somewhat advanced student, but others 
that deserve to become so. Prose selections are, however, 
freely interspersed, Schiller and the modern novelists receiving 
especial attention. The Platt-Deutsche, or Low-German dia- 
lect, is also briefly represented. 

The first 40 pages bring the reader speedily down to Klop- 
stock, 1750; 240 more, through the period most interesting to 
young students, down to the present day. Ten pages of rhet- 
orice and prosody follow, and then a series of exercises in gram- 
mar and translation into German, valuable to those who have 
used the more elementary works of the same series. 


From Hanp To Moutu. A Novel. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; 1878. 


A bright, cheery, and, what is more in these days of de- 
generate novel-writing, a thoroughly practical book. Abun- 
dantly interesting, minute in detail, and withal prettily told, 
it is with abounding satisfaction one comes to know its various 
characters. If the average novel-reader would stick to such 
hearty stories as this, instead of so much of the sensational, 
the whole community would advance in several of the Christian 
virtues, 


CLARENDON PREss SERIES. Burke. Select works. Edited 
vy E. J. Payne, M.A. Four Letters on the Proposals of 
eace with the Regicide Directory of France. Oxford: Mac- 
millan & Co.; London & New York. 
Price $1.75. 


Among the printed remains of this great English statesman, 
these letters form an important part, and to the student of 
political history are most worthy of careful study. They not 
only serve to refresh the mind with the leading incidents and 
characters of that eventful period of European history, but 
afford an insight into the administration of European diplo- 
macy. The French communism of the last century is well 
worthy our study in the presence of the frantic agitators and 
unprincipled demagogues of our own day and nation. 

Another work of great interest to the American reader at 
this juncture in our history is The Fortunes of the Republic, a 
lecture delivered at the old South Church, Boston, March 30, 
1878, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., Boston. It teaches confidence, courage, and 
independence of action in the citizen, and that the welfare of 
the State is the noblest care of the citizen. Political philosophy, 
not politics, is the need of our schools and colleges, and our 
teachers should be statesmen. 


12mo; 384 pp. 


Aunt Patty’s Scrap BAG. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Bros. 


This delightful story for young and old forms the twentieth 
in the series of Peterson’s Dollar Series, It is a book which 
none will fear to read, full of interest, and which will make 
the reader wish the author would write another “almost just 
like it.’’ 


THE INTERMEDIATE WorRLD. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., 
Professor in Boston University, Author of Credo, ete. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard; 1878. 12mo; 250 pp. Price $1.25. 


The words of Professor Townsend are always interesting and 
instructive, and his views as a Bible student are highly valued 
by orthodox believers. Without entering upon a discussion of 
his views, we shall rest content with giving our readers a state- 
ment of the views of the author upon this subject, which now 
holds the thoughts of multitudes of people. He believes that 
the Bible reveals a state intermediate to the present and the 
final condition of man. Its name is Sheol or Hades, a place 
where the soul, separate from the body, has a conscious exist- 
ence. Paradise Hades is the temporary abode of the righteous 
after death, and Gehema Hades is the temporary abode of the 
wicked before the resurrection and the judgment. In each of 
these states final fixedness of character appears, and there is 
no transition from evil to good, or good to evil. He that is un- 
just will be unjust still, and he that is righteous will be right- 
eous still. The intermediate world is not a place of judicial 
rewards and punishments. Those follow the general judg- 
ments, when all souls shall be rewarded or punished in a per- 
manent state. The transits from this life to the intermediate 
state is nature’s passage, made easy by the infirmities of age, 
and is as incapable of pain as is the entrance into life at one’s 
birth. These leading teachings of this work are set forth in 
the author’s glowing language and clear logic, and it will open 
a field of discussion which revelation invites all to enter, for 
the Bible is a sealed book only to the uninquiring. 


” Tue Britisu Ports.—Houghton, Osgood & Co, continue to 
publish the “Riverside Edition” of the British Poets, of 
which we have had occasion to speak in complimentary terms. 
The latest are the Poetical Works of Matthew Prior, with a 
Life by Rev. John Mitford,—two volumes, in one; Milton and 
Marvel, with a Memoir of each,—four volumes, in two; John 
Dryden, with a Memoir,—five volumes, in two; Pope, and 
Collins, with a brief Memoir of each,—two volumes. Price, per 


literaturgeschichtliches Lesebuch. It is a very valuable hand- 


volume, $1.75. The text of this edition is large and clear, the 


paper and press-work are good, and the binding is excellent, 
making a beautiful as well as cheap library edition for teachers 
and schools, We know of no collection of the English Poets 
so well adapted for daily use at so low a price. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. Translated from the French of Saint 
Pierre. Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The “ Vest-Pocket Series’ deserves well of the public, and 
this popular story,—old and yet ever new,—will add to the 
interest the young will have in this series of standard and 
popular authors. 


Biurrton: A Novel. By M. J. Savage. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; 1878. 


Under the guise of fan exceptionally interesting story, the 
author of Bluffton contrasts, ingeniously and intelligently, the 
widely differing'sentiments of the prevailing “‘religions’’ of 
our day. There is a breadth and beauty over its pages which 
lead one to think seriously, and for himself, on much that is 
current now; and its whole tenor is peculiarly elevating. The 
subject is treated with all Mr. Savage’s well-known power and 
terseness, and the book recommends itself to hearty and 
serious perusal. 


THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF VAsco DA GAMA, 
(Towle). Boston: Lee & Shepard; 1878. 


This is the first-of a series of celebrated historic characters, 
prepared for young people and teachers, in an unexpectedly 
pleasurable and enticing way, what might otherwise be only 
“‘hard history.’”?’ Such adventures, told in so attractive a 
manner, appeal enthusiastically to the young student; and if 
there were other hemispheres to discover, we might look for 
other flotillas and other lives consecrated to a grand idea. If 
the remaining volumes,—one of which (Pizarro) is in press,— 
prove as interesting and useful, the whole series will form a 
valuable addition to our young folks’ library of standard his- 
tories. 


Frrst Lessons IN FRENCH. Illustrated. By Emma E. Bullet. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.: Cincinnati and New York. 


Here is a charming little book for children who are com- 
mencing their study of French, and likely to interest them 
in their work. It is divided into twenty-five lessons, each of 
which has an illustration appropriate to the subject of the les- 
son, with vocabulary, exercises in French and English, and 
conversational phrases, and the arrangement seems highly 
practical and simple. The illustrations, it may be mentioned, 
are not only appropriate, but quite artistic in the execution 
and finish, and thus correspond with the general style of the 
volume, which does much honor to its publishers. We can cor- 
dially recommend this pretty little work to all who desire some- 
thing in French suitable to young children. 


SHooTING STARS, as Observed from the ‘Sixth Column” of 
the Times. By W. L. Alden. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


This book contains a series of singular sketches, accom- 
panied with comical and grotesque illustrations. It will serve 
a purpose to entertain the reader, and will not overburden 
the mind with intense thought. Its range of topics is curi- 
ously varied, and shows how strongly authorship can be made 
to meet the demands of all classes of readers, and adapt itself 
to the ludicrous and comical phases of the American reader. 
Its rapid sale is an indication that such books are in demand. 


Drirt FRoM TwoSuHores. By Bret Harte. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co, Price $1.00. 


This is a neat volume full of the best things by this versatile 
author. It embraces the following spicy, off-hand sketches, 
all of which are readable: ‘‘ The Man on the Beach;” ‘*‘ Two 
Saints of the Foot-Hills;” ‘‘ Jinny;”’ ‘“‘ Roger Catron’s Friend ;’’ 
‘*Who was my Quiet Friend ?’’ ‘‘A Ghost of the Sierras;’’ 
‘* The Hoodlum Band (a condensed novel);’’ ‘‘ The Man whose 
Yoke was not Easy;’’ “ My Friend the Tramp;”’ “The Man 
from Solano;’’ ‘‘ The Office Seeker;’’ ‘“‘A Sleeping-car Expe- 
rience;’’ ‘“‘ Five O’clock in the Morning;’’ With the En- 
trees.’’ It is just the book for seaside reading in hot weather; 
beautifully printed and bound. 


— Henry Holt & Co. send us acorrected copy of Maid Ellice, 
the 95th volume of the popular ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series,’ by 
Theodore Gift. They are prepared to exchange the corrected 


edition for the incorrect ones now in the hands of their read- 
ers. This series of books deserve the reputation they have 
gained for the publishers. 


—S8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago’ will publish, early in 
September, a 12mo volume of some 360 to 370 pages, entitled 
The Waverly Dictionary : an alphabetical arrangement of all 
the characters in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a 
descriptive analysis of each character, and illustrative selec- 
tions from the text. By May Rogers. This is by an enthusi- 
astic lover of Scott, has been a long time in preparation, and is 
the most thorough and exhaustive work of the kind in the lan- 
guage. Every library in the land needs this book. , 

They will also publish, early in September, a new system, by 


an experienced teacher and reporter, entitled Cross’s Electric 
Short-hand; a new system, adapted both to general use and to 
verbatim reporting, complete in one volume, By J. George 


Cross, A.M. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Publisher. 
A Primer of American Literature. 18mo, cloth. - C. F. Richardson. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Guido Reni. Vol. IX. of “ Artist Biography.” 18mo,cl. M. F. Sweetzer a & 6s 50 
Dickens’s Dictionary, New ed.,12mo, cloth. - - Pierce and Wheeler. bed es « 3 00 
The Elisworth Method of Essential Penmanship. 16mo. H. W. Ellsworth, H. W. Ellsworth & Co, 1 00 
Elementary Physics. - - - - - Hotze. Central Pub. Co. 75 
Blush Roses. 8vo, paper. - - - - - ©, F. Morse. & Bros. 50 
Student,s Ecclesiastical History. 12mo, cloth. . Philip Smith. 6 “ 1 46 
Squire Paul. 32mo, paper. - - - - - Mary A, Robinson. “ 25 
Essays on Goldsmith, Bunyan, and Mad. D’Arblay. - T. B. Macaulay. “ oe 25 
‘A Hand-book to the Practice of Pottery Painting. - John. L. Sparkes. “ 
Scott. “English Men of Letters Series. 12mo, cloth. R. H. Hutton. 
Railroads: eir Origin and Problems. 12mo, pp.216,cl. C.F. Adams, Jr. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1 
A Saturday’s Bairn. 12mo, illus. - - - Brenda. T. Whittaker & Co. 1 
The Home of Fiesele. 12mo, illus. - - - - 1 
Ten of Them: or, The Children of Danehurst. Mrs. R. M. Bray. 1 
Popular History of the United States. - - - Bryant and Gay. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Baggage Car Traffic. - - - - - Kirkham, Cameron, Amberg & Co, 2 
Tableaux Vivants. - - - - - Prichard. 8. French & Son. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. Paull. - J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Bibliotheca Medica. 12mo, pp. 341. - - - R. Clarke & Co. 
Poems of Elizabeth B. Brown i ed. 2 vols., 12mo. Jas. Miller. 
Friends in Council: a Series of ngs. 2vols,,i12mo. Arthur Helps. “ “ 
History of the Gypsies. Ed. by J. Simson. 1gme pp. 576. Walter Simson. “ bad 
Private Libraries of Providence. Sq. 8vo, pp. iv., 255. Horatio Rogers. 8. S. Rider 


e Northmen in R. 1. in the 10th Century. 
*s Ha'f-Hour Ser. (each 32mo, pai 


p.): 
64, Oliver Goldsmith, Jotm Bunyan, Madame D’Arblay. Lord Macaulay. 


77, Squire Paul, tr. Ma 
The Student's Ecclesiastical 
Through the Dark Continent. Maps and ills. 2 vo 
The Virginians. New popular ill. ed. 


A. Robinson. Pp. 184 


Topical Analysis of Descriptive 


tory. Illus., 12mo, pp. 618. Philip Smith. 


2 vols., crown 8vo. 
Nelson: or, How a Country Boy made his way in the City. Wm. M. Thayer. 

Pp’ phy, U. 8. History 
Practical Arithmetic, and Phy: and Hygiene. 


1 

Boney M. Stanley. “ $10, $12, 15 
W. M. Thackeray. Lippincott & Co. 2 
Crowell. 1 


Alex. Farnum: 


Hans Warring. 


Geo. 8. Wedgwood. Vaile & Winchell. 


ont 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 

PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 35 Union Sq., N. Y. 185 zz 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
} year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


PREPARATORY. 


Iston St. 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Upper, accommodate ns of both sexes from three 

to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, rit ncipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
necipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Cie YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for Celene or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MonRoE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Jil. J.M. Greaory, LL.D., nt, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. Rospertson, formerlyin the service of 
Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, who has 
made an excellent reputation as a business 
man, has entered the teaching field again, un- 
der the title of Teacher of Elocution. His 
qualifications, added to wide acquaintanceship 
and large experience, will secure for him an 
abundance of work. 


E. C. McCurytock, Esq., an experienced 
teacher and a successful business agent, has 
taken charge of the New-England Agency for 
Coperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. M. isa 
gentleman well worthy the confidence of edu- 
cators, and his many friends will rejoice at his 
promotion to this important position. His 
office is at Hammett’s, 30 Brattle St., Boston. 


TEACHERS and students of the modern lan- 
guages will find the best collection of text- 
books at Geo. R. Lockwood’s, 812 Broadway, 
New York. Robertson’s celebrated system is 
sold by this publishing house. 


Joun Witey & Sons publish a class of 
standard text-books, among which are Dana’s 
Mineralogy, Mahan’s Engineering, Wood's 
Mechanics, and Johnson’s Qualitative Anal- 
ysis. The character and reputation of this 
house entitle it to a large patronage. 


Why Greatest and Best? 


We see some envious mortals object to the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway being}called 
the greatest and the best line in the country. 
What means greatest? Is it more length of 
line, miles operated, and business transported ? 
What means best? Every one knows the re- 
ply. That this line is greatest, a few facts will 
demonstrate. It operates nearly twenty-one 
hundred miles of road (2,078, to be exact), and 


reaches nearly every sg int in North- 
ern Illinois, in Wisconsin, in Northern Michi- 
gan, in Iowa, in Minnesota, and runs many 
miles into Dakota. What other line begins to 
traverse so many States ? None,—not one. 

A read 500 miles in length is alongone. A 
thousand miles makes a great line. What, 
then, should be said of one 2,100 miles long ? 
Just think of it! If it was laid eastward from 
New York it would reach more than two-thirds 
of the way across the Atlantic Ocean, or from 
the pine-clad hills of Maine to the sunny 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Great, is it not? 
Then fora moment look at its business. It 
carries millions (think of what millions means) 
of passengers a year, to say nothing of the sil- 
ver and iron, and lead, and lumber, and cattle 
and hogs, and thousands on thousands of car- 
loads of wheat, and oats, and corn, and horses, 
sheep, and the thousand and one other kinds of 
freight that is = or used or handled by the 
people of the North-west, through which it is 
the great iron highway. 

Take down your map and trace its routes. 
Fix your eye on Chicago as a starting-point. 
Westward, im nearly an air-line, you will 
trace its California line, until you reach the 
Missouri River at Council Bluffs, opposite 
Omaha,—here is a single run of nearly five 
hundred miles. Back to Chicago again, you 
look north-west, and follow another of its 
routes through Madison, the capital of Wiscon- 
sin. through the pine woods of that whole State 


Minneapolis,— this is 400 miles more. 
looking from Chicago, you can trace a line 
through Sparta, Wisconsin, La Crosse, in the 
same State, Winona, Owatonna and New 
Ulm, in Minnesota, and northwestward, far 
into Dakota,—here we have 625 miles more of 
road. Again, coming to Chicago, we see two 
lines running northwardly,—one along the 
lake shore to Milwaukee. and thence to Fond 
du Lac, and the other running more inland, 
through Janesville, Watertown, etc., also to 
Fond du Lac, thence north through Oshkosh, 
De Pere, Green Bay, and Escanaba, to Negau- 
nee, Ishpeming. and Marquette,—here is an- 
other 440 miles of road. Then we have a line 
from Chicago to Elgin, Rockford, and Free- 
port ; another from Clinton (Iowa), to Ana- 
mosa, in the same State; another from Keno- 
sha, on Lake Michigan, to Rockford, in North- 
ern Illinois; and after all longer lines, we have 
many short spans to traverse before we have 
found out all of the Chicago and North-western 
Railway. 

Is it any wonder, then, that this line is 
called the great Western Trunk Line? So far 
ahead of anything else is it in the way of road- 
bed, cars, locomotives, and hotel coaches, that 
even its competitors are obliged to acknowl- 
orgs that it is the best. 

e passengers to or from California. Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nebraska, the Black Hills, Minne- 
sota, Manitoba, the East, West, North, or 
South, should see that they are furnished tick- 
ets by this great line. Forget not that this 
alone, of all the roads west or north of Chicago, 
runs the world-renowed Pullman hotel-car. No 
other western road has Pullman or any other 
form of hotel-car, no matter what they claim. 
—The Herald. 


Again, 


Fat People Made Lean. 

Physicians and physiologists have long 
‘scratched their heads’? and “burned the 
midnight oil,’ seeking to devise some means 
whereby excessive corpulency might be either 
prevented or controlled. Until recently all 
‘**theories,”’ “‘ special directions,’ and ‘‘ reme- 
dies’’ have failed. But at last the problem is 
solved. Allan’s Anti-Fat will surely and pos- 
itively reduce flesh at from three to six pounds 
per week. No medicine or combination of 
medicines has ever been discovered that would 
produce such wonderful results, and at the 


same time improve the general health. Sold 
by druggists. 


Any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. CLARE, 


IN 


7 DEALER 
SEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, ™.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
PATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 


And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


and into Minnesota, and on to St. Paul and 


130 27 Union Square, N. Y, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For a 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaAGoun, D.D. 


ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. Corre- 
spond with J. C. HUTCHISON, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., 1. W. ANDREWS. _ 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the aed Na rtments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. ¥. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


JLLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


Vit LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
*rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 
PROFESSIONAL. 
OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH.- 


NIC INSTITUTE, _ Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. UGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 

class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A M. 


ZIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808, For both sexes. yee for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
§ has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
W dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
ientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA, 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 182 1 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


easement STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, patente 10, 1878. 
Address E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special anfi Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 5422 


55 zz 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THomMPpson, Worcester, Maas. 


_ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. | 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass, The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. 
a Year. Address 
181f Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 22 


Marke WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and unds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Rest 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rkrv. DAvip H. Moor, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 4% 


ILDEN_ LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for is7s, apply to 
ss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


Wi TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL Leen BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
‘or catal e, con terms. 1 E 
M. Ha Prine. ing 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE'S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific, J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ, 


MILITARY ACADEM Y, Oakland, 
Cal, Rev. DAvip MoCLuRE, PhL.D., Prine. 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. . 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ee NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


go” TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


KINDERGARTENS. 


‘AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
3 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 

reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 

terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


Mp. GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinder- 
3 


garten Normal Class will begin at 52 Chestnut St., 
oston, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, good 
eneral culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ad- 
reas, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. 185 g 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 
students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, for three months, 
beginning Sept. 1, to Dec. 1, inclusive. 184 m 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 22 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, Will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 4 
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Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, Pub. and Importer, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
GOOD IMPORTED BOOKS AT NET PRICES. 
edited by A. H. Bryce, illus.,..........82.10 
Virgil, OY Kennedy, with Maps... 3.73 
ms “ J. Conington, 3 vols., 8vo., ..13.50 
from Conington, 2 vols., 16mo, 3.60 
—— edi by H. Young, (Weale Series), ...1.40 
Homer. The Iliad, Books I1.—VI. (Weale Ser.) ..60 
Catalogue of imported classical books on application. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music odes mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application, Music 
er books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., sae 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 153 az 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Secial Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual ef Political Kconomy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
Wilson’s Political Economy 1.50 


Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 

PUBLISH BALTIMORE, Md, 
Creery's Illustrated Primary Speller,..80.35 
Creery’s Grammar School ope ler, ........60 
Creery's Catechism United States Hist.,...50 
Kerney’s Catechism United States Hist.,..25 
Kerney's (Irving's) Series of School Cate- 

chisms, embracing Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 

istry Mythology, English History, Grecian and 

Roman History and Antiquities, etc., each ..... 20 
Epiteme Historia Sacre... . ....... .....60 
Viri Rome ... ... 75. Phaedrus............ 
Ovid's Select Fables... 
Newell & Creery's Series of Readers. 
Newell's New Revised Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Institute Series of Wath. 
Browne & Scharf's Sch’i Hist. of Maryland. 

Low rates for introduction. Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. Specimen copies for examination 
with a view to introduction sent by mail on receipt of 
half retail price. 183 f 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
* Intermediate “ “ 
Complete French Course, . . 175 
ss Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
. 1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE. 12mo, cloth........$1.50 


Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 


Multam in Parvo; Pro Bono Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and Printing 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depart- 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing k. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
a with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’ s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes, No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%4. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents p dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Elisworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and. Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages, 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
Samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 

any competing series. Address 
Hn. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
176 tf (Care Am, News Co., Genl. Trade Agts.) 


THE BEST 


Reading Material for Schools 


Is to be found among the Classics of Literature. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Call attention to their School Editions of the following 
standard works: 
Irving’s Sketch-Book. i6mo. $1.25. 
“ This exquisite miscellany.” —J. G. Lockhart. 


Irving’s Knickerbocker. 16mo. $1.25. 

ba 54 sides have been absolutely sore with laughing 
over this wonderful volume.” — Walter Scott. 
Irving’s Alhambra. 16mo. $1.25. 

Beautiful Spanish sketch-book.”—W. H. Prescott. 


Irving’s Crayen Miscellany. 16mo. $1.25. 
production almost sui generis.” —Zdward Everett. 


Irving’s Washington. 12mo. Illus. $2.25. 

“A work that should be familiar to all Americans, 
young and old, 
Addiseon’s Roger de Coverley. i6mo. $1.00. 
Addison's Spectator. 16mo. $1.25. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 12mo. $1.00. 


Liberal discounts are inade on orders for classes. 
Complete Catalogue sent on application. 185 a 


* FOR ME THE a, FILL, FILL IT FROM 


“CRYSTAL RILL.” 
TEMPERANCE { w. SONG BOOK. 


The general awakening te the cause of temperance 
anny ‘orm has created a demand for more new and 
y 


G00D MUSIC FOR UNIONS AND CLUBS, 


such as will be found in great variety in the present 
work, Such earnest songs as ‘Lend a Melping 


50 | Hand,” “ Despise not the Drunkard,” “ The 


Ribben of luce,” “Touch not the Cup,” 
“Temperance Army,” “Sign the Pledge,” 
and scores of others equally as good, that will be found in 


The Crystal Rill, 


are full of inspiration to rescue the fallen and help 

them to nobler deeds. A number of Gospel Songs have 

also been inserted, such as may be used with good re- 

—_ by all temperance organizations, and the home 

circle, 

Price, 30 cents by mail ; $3.00 per dozen by express. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send stamp for sample copy of “ Church’s Musical 
Visitor,” containing $2 worth of good music, 185 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


De Graff's School-Room Guide, $1.50 
The Regents’ Questions, with Keys, 2.00 
Beebe’s First Steps among Figures, 1.00 
Roe’s Work in Number, . > ‘ .50 
The School-Room Song Budget, . 15 
The School-Room Chorus, 
Etc., etc. 


Send for Full Catalogue. 


| (eae Any book post-free on receipt of the price. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Pubs., 
182d SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of Scheel and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 


es on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALL’S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. 


Address, or call on 
W. E. SHELDON, 


184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. J! 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


(LASSICS. 


A WORKINC HAND-BOOK 
— FOR = 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Pricer, $1.00. 


I think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I congratulate you on your success.” 
—H. EF. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


** Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.— Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Girls’ High School, Boston. 


“The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the ane of English Literature, and no of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 

lement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 

ure’ and every school edition of English classics.’’— 
A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed.“ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 

“ The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye to systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent guide for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as in schools and colleges.’’— Boston 
Evening Traveller. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 
184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ELOGUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, «a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, Nos 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialognes. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST ‘HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. II, con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution anc 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
of the above t postpaid 

ny of the above publications sent pos ,on 
of J. W. SHOEMAKER & boo 
183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CONTENTS 


— OF — 


“GOOD TIMES” 


— FOR — 


Vol. Il. SEPTEMBER. No. 1. 


Day-School and Parish Recreations. 
Shakesperian Charade: Court-ship. 
“ That thar’ Mandy,” the Southern Coquette (declam.) 
Flower Song (for five girls). 
Historical Personages (represented by characters). 
The Gleaners (Antumn representation by eight ladies). 
L’Ordre (dialegue in French). 
For Autumn-Leaf Concert (six little girls and boys). 
A Rural Flirtation (comedy). 
Our Picnic (recitation). 
At School (recitation). 


Sunday-School Exercises. 

The Little Ones (recitation for eight small children). 
The Promised Land (recitation for ten girls). 
Where shall the Children find Jesus ? (recitation.) 

Mission Department. 
What a Little Child Can Do (recitation). 
« What I Happen to Have” (family dialogue). 
Temperance Entertainments. 


The Wife’s Prayer (poem). 
The Young Hunters (dialogue for four boys). 


Cold-Water Hobby (song). 
The Temper-Aunt’s (dialogue). 
TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Editor, Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River. 
Address business communications to 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


$5 10 $20 Portland, Me: 


Agents Wanted. 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Live and Education of this most remarkabl 
ae by her Teacher, MRS. MARY ‘SWIFT 


SON ; with an Introduct: 
A. PARK, D.D ntroduction by Prof, EDWARDS 


Published by the NEW-ENGLAND-PUB. CO. £x- 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 
Address “GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


This book needs no Paumxn. 


AGENTS WAN 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume thé popular author of Nient 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilli 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will tind this Book 
with its glowing style beautiful 
Engravinga, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberc!. Circulars free. Address J. €. 
MecCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 tf 


Friens of Education, 
iiPUR ATTENTION! 


The @imon-School Question Book 
Contains__-rly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 
branch 7, study taught in our schools, Used suc- 
ccsatuity tn the different grades of schools ; of inesti- 
mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 
teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 
every question and answer full of interest, Price $1.25. 

A Grand Work for Agents. 


See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of July 25th. 
Send 3-cent stamp for descriptive circular, introduc- 
tory prices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 
Cc. W. HAGAR 
181 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. ¥. 


ABVERTISE PHILA” AGENTS HERALD. 


Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind, 


IVEN EMPLOYMENT 


CENTS VERY WHERE! 


elli oods, anc ngravin 
Staple ames, Notions, fame” 

hromos, Books, Magazines, 

Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until iy have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 


-| want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 


others out of Vv Ww should at once 
employment. WibE AYA place himself in 
communication with all firtis everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the + | Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENTS ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp, 
Sree.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 z 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


The Publisher of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Times, offers per- 
manent employment to gone Canvassers. Hzce 
commissions. Address ‘HOS. W. BICKNELL, 

182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
TRADE GILLOTT'S,) descriptive 


WARRANTED, ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
A Primer of American ni 
Guido Reni. Vol. IX. of “ Artist Bi 


Dickens's Dictionary. New ed.,12mo, cloth. - 


The Ellsworth Method of Essential Penmanship. 16mo. 


- - - - 
ush . paper. - - - 
Students Eoclesiasties! History. 12mo, cloth. 

uire Paul. 32mo, - 
on Goldsmith: Ban an, and Mad. D’Arblay. - 
A Hand-book to the ce of Pottery Painting. 


Scott. “English Men of Letters’ Series. 12mo, cloth. 


Railroads: 
A Saturday’s Bairn. 12mo, illus. 

The Home of Fiesele. 12mo, illus. - 
Ten of Them: or, The Children of Danehurst. - 


75 
1 
1 50! 
1 2 
1 00 
Popular History of the United States. - - - Bryant and Gay. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
B Car Traffic. - - - - - Kirkham. Cameron, Amberg & Co, 2 00 
Tableaux Vivants. - - - - - Prichard. 8. French & Son. i) 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. Paull. - J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 25 
Bibliotheca Medica. 12mo, pp. 341. - - - R. Clarke & Co. 25 
Poems of Elizabeth B. Brown ne New ed. 2 vols., 12mo. Jas. Miller. 400 
Friends in Council: a Series of ings. 2vols.,12mo. Arthur Helps. “ “ 4 00 
History of the Gypsies. Ed. by J. Simson. 12mo, bp 576. Walter Simson. “ os 200 
Private Libraries of Providence. Sq. 8vo, pp. iv., 255. Horatio Rogers. 8. S. Rider 6 00 
‘“\e Northmen in R. I. in the 10th Century. - - Alex. Farnum: 40 
Ha'f-Hour Ser. (each 32mo, pap): 
64, Oliver Goldsmith, John Bunyan, Madame D’Arblay. Lord Macaulay. Harper & Bros. 25 
77, Squire Paul, tr. by Mary A. Robinson. Pp. 184. Hans Warring. 6 25 
The Student's Ecclesiastical tory. Illus., 12mo, pp. 618. Philip Smith. so “ 1 7% 
Through the Dark Continent. Maps and ills. 2 vols, 8vo. tone? M. Stanley. « “« $10, $12, 15 00 
The Virginians. New popular ill. ed. 2 vols.,crown 8vo. W.M. Thackeray. Lippincott & Co. 2 50 
Nelson: or, How a Country Boy made his ot Ay the City. Wm. M. Thayer. Crowell. 1 2 
Topical Analysis of Descriptive phy, U.S. ~wggdd 
Practical Arithmetic, and Ph and Hygiene. Geo. 8. Wedgwood. Vaile & Winchell. 30 


8me, cloth. - 
ography.” 18mo, cl. 


eir Origin and Problems. 12mo, pp. 216, cl. 


Publisher. 


C. F. Richardson. Houghton, Oagood & Co. 

M. F. Sweetzer. 50 

Pierce and Wheeler. bad 3 00 

H. W. Elisworth, H. W. Ellsworth & Co. 1 00 

Hotze. Central Pub. Co. 75 
- ©, F. Morse. Harper & Bros. 50 

Philip Smith. 1 46 
- Mary A, Robinson. ad 25 

T. B. Macaulay. “ o 25 
- John C. L. Sparkes. ” “ 

R. H, Hutton. a “ 

C. F. Adams, Jr. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Brenda. 


T. Whittaker & Co. 
“ 
Mrs. R. M. Bray. bed 6 “ 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
PINCKNEY’'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 

furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 

U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 

circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 

rents all necessary information with regard to our best 

Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 

of postage (5c. stamp). 35 Union Sq., N. ¥ 185 zz 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
/19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


PREPARATORY. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 St 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. li 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
EF R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Ex nsés moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, ana 
GCommercia College. Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 

oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MonROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Il. J.M. LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
AY COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. Ropertson, formerly in the service of 
Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, who has 
made an excellent reputation as a business 
man, has entered the teaching field again, un- 
der the title of Teacher of Elocution. His 
qualifications, added to wide acquaintanceship 
and large experience, will secure for him an 
abundance of work. 


E. C. McCurrock, Esq., an experienced 
teacher and a successful business agent, has 
taken charge of the New-England Agency for 
Coperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. M. isa 
gentleman well worthy the confidence of edu- 
cators, and his many friends will rejoice at his 
promotion to this important position. His 
office is at Hammett’s, 30 Brattle St., Boston. 


TEACHERS and students of the modern lan- 
guages will find the best collection of text- 
books at Geo. R. Lockwood’s, 812 Broadway, 
New York. Robertson’s celebrated system is 
sold by this publishing house, 


Joun Wirey & Sons publish a class of 
standard text-books, among which are Dana’s 
Mineralogy, Mahan’s Engineering, Wood's 
Mechanics, and Johnson’s Qualitative Anal- 
ysis. The character and reputation of this 
house entitle it to a large patronage. 


Why Greatest and Best? 


We see some envious mortals object to the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway being;called 
the greatest and the best line in the country. 
What means greatest? Is it more length of 
line, miles operated, and business transported ? 
What means best? Every one knows the re- 
ply. That this line is greatest, a few facts will 
demonstrate. It operates nearly twenty-one 
hundred miles of road (2,078, to be exact), and 


reaches nearly every important point in North- 
ern Illinois, in Wisconsin, in Northern Michi- 
gan, in Iowa, in Minnesota, and runs many 
miles into Dakota. What other line begins to 
traverse so many States? None,—not one. 

A read 500 miles in length is along one. A 
thousand miles makes a great line. What, 
then, should be said of one 2,100 miles long? 
Just think of it! If it was laid eastward from 
New York it would reach more than two-thirds 
of the way across the Atlantic Ocean, or from 
the pine-clad hills of Maine to the sunny 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Great, is it not? 
Then for a moment look at its business. It 
carries millions (think of what millions means) 
of passengers a year, to say nothing of the sil- 
ver and iron, and lead, and lumber, and cattle 
and hogs, and thousands on thousands of car- 
loads of wheat, and oats, and corn, and horses, 
sheep, and the thousand and one other kinds of 
freight that is grown or used or handled by the 
people of the North-west, through which it is 
the great iron highway. 

Take down your map and trace its routes. 
Fix your eye on Chicago as a starting-point. 
Westward, im nearly an air-line, you will 
trace its California line, until you reach the 
Missouri River at Council Bluffs, opposite 
Omaha,—here is a single run of nearly five 
hundred miles. Back to Chicago again, you 
look north-west, and follow another of its 
routes through Madison, the capital of Wiscon- 
sin. through the pine woods of ‘hat whole State 
and into Minnesota, and on to St. Paul and 


Minneapolis,— this is 400 miles more. Again, 
looking from Chicago, you can trace a line 
through Sparta, Wisconsin, La Crosse, in the 
same State, Winona, Owatonna and New 
Ulm, in Minnesota, and northwestward, far 
into Dakota,—here we have 625 miles more of 
road. Again, coming to Chicago, we see two 
lines running northwardly,—one along the 
lake shore to Milwaukee. and thence to Fond 
du Lac, and the other running more inland, 
through Janesville, Watertown, etc., also to 
Fond du Lac, thence north through Oshkosh, 
De Pere, Green Bay, and Escanaba, to Negau- 
nee, Ishpeming. and Marquette,—here is an- 
other 440 miles of road. Then we have a line 
from Chicago to Elgin, Rockford, and Free- 
port ; another from Clinton (Iowa), to Ana- 
mosa, in the same State; another from Keno- 
sha, on Lake Michigan, to Rockford, in North- 
ern Illinois; and after all longer lines, we have 
many short spans to traverse before we have 
found out all of the Chicago and North-western 
Railway. 

Is it any wonder, then, that this line is 
called the great Western Trunk Line? So far 
ahead of anything else is it in the way of road- 
bed, cars, locomotives, and hotel coaches, that 
even its competitors are obliged to acknowl- 
onge that it is the best. 

e passengers to or from California. Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nebraska, the Black Hills, Minne- 
sota, Manitoba, the East, West, North, or 
South, should see that they are furnished tick- 
ets by this great line. Forget not that this 
alone, of all the roads west or north of Chicago, 
runs the world-renowed Pullman hotel-car. No 
other western road has Pullman or any other 
form of hotel-car, no matter what they claim. 
—The Herald. 


Fat People Made Lean. 

Physicians and physiologists have long 
‘*seratched their heads’? and ‘“ burned the 
midnight oil,’’ seeking to devise some means 
whereby excessive corpulency might be either 
prevented or controlled. Until recently all 
‘*theories,’’ ‘‘ special directions,’’ and ‘‘ reme- 
dies’’ have failed. But at last the problem is 
solved. Allan’s Anti-Fat will surely and pos- 
itively reduce flesh at from three to six pounds 
per week. No medicine or combination of 
medicines has ever been discovered that would 
produce such wonderful results, and at the 


same time improve the general health. Sold 
by druggists. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


z tp 
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DEALER IN 

SEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading M ines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 

Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 

Books carefally executed. Catalogue upon application. 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the nny “paar pt of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, ™M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
PATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 


And other sub: . Bent 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


130 27 Union Square, N. Y, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gxo. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. Corre- 
spond with J. C. HUTCHISON, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
8 The University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G.¥. Comfort, A.M., Dean 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 

6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


y4is LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

rs. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

f. FRANCIS WAYLA ND, New Haven, Ct. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 


162 zz 


UGGLES, Hanover, N, H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


gtr of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. RB 
R. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. sUCKLYN, A M. 


ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
Pisos 


. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
ools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior ——— for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal. 


Wien’ ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
i 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


[ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 182 1 


For catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL ST., STON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, Septesstar 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 zz 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special anfi Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 5422 


101 zz 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


_ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. | 


ADFORD ACADEM Y, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


or Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. . 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs. 
0 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


or lies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Year. Address 
181f Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
e, Masa. home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


MAxe WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
UE. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Rest 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, 0. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for is7s, apply to 
ApA L. Howarp, President. 


EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
or catalogue, con terms 1 


__ PREPARATORY. 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


Ae ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares nk for College in the 
most thorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
BY Classical and Scientific, J. 8.’ SPAULDING, Prine, 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip MoCLuRE, PhL.D., Princ. 


SIT Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


KINDERGARTENS. 


“AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General ry for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


Ms. GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinder- 


garten Normal C lass will begin at 52 Chestnut St., 

ton, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, good 
eneral culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ad- 
ress, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. 185 g 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 
students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, for three months, 
beginning Sept. 1, to Dec. 1, inelusive. 184 m 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in WN Elementary, English, and 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B, OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, Will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 


lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, /rinctpal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 4 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
JOHN ALLYN, Pub. and Importer, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
GOOD IMPORTED BOOKS AT NET PRICES. 

il, edited by A. H. Bryce, illus.,..........82.10 
Virgil, BOM. Kennedy, with Maps...3.75 
—t— “ J. Conington, 3 vols., 8vo., ..13.50 

from Conington, 2 vols., l6mo, 3.60 

— edited by H. Young, (Weale Series), ...1.40 
Homer. The Iliad, Books I.—VI. (Weale Ser.) . ..60 

Catalogue of imported classical books on application. 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon ya op to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents, ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
er books mailed, postpai open receipt of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 153 2z 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Secial Science, $2 
Carey’s Unity of Law, a 
Carey’s Prin. of Secial Science, 3 vols., 
2. 
1 


Smith’s Manual ef Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Economy, 

Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 


PUBLISH BALTIMORE, Md. 


Creery's Illustrated Primary Speller,..80.35 
Creery’s Grammar School Spelier, ....... -60 
Creery's Catechism United States Hist.,...50 
Kerney’s Catechism United States Hist.,..25 
Kerney’s (Irving's) Series of School Cate- 
chisms, embracing Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry Mythology, English History, Grecian and 
Roman History and Antiquities, etc., each ..... -20 
Epitome Historia Sacre... ....... ..- 
Viri Rome ... ...75. Phaedrus.............50 
Ovid's Select Fables... 
Newell & Creery's Series of Readers. 
Newell's New Revised Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Institute Series of Math. 
Browne & Scharf's Sch’! Hist. of Meryland. 
Low rates for introduction. Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. Specimen copies for examination 
with a view to introduction sent by mail on eae of 
half retail price. 183 f 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 


Complete French Course, . 17% 


Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
‘ 1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE. 12mo, cloth........$1.50 


Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 


Multam in Parvo; Pro Bono Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


—on— 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and Printi 

- For Primary Schools and Writing De 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing k. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Pepe 12 sheets 


united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 
4. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 


eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
fied with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Elisworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and. Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
Samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 

n any competing series. Address 
H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 


176 tf (Care Am. News Co., Genl. Trade Agts.) 


50|Ribben of 


THE BEST 


Reading Miaterial for Schools 


Is to be found among the Classics of Literature. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Call attention to their School Editions of the following 
standard works: 
Irving’s Sketch-Beok. 16mo, $1.25. 
“ This exquisite miscellany.”—J, @. Lockhart. 


Irving’s Kunickerbecker. 16mo. $1.25. 

6 +! sides have been absolutely sore with laughing 
over this wonderful volume.” — Walter Scott. 
Irving’s Alhambra. $1.25. 

“ Beautiful Spanish sketch-book.”—W. H. Prescott. 


Irving’s Crayen Miscellany. 16mo. $1.25. 
production almost sui generis.”"— Zdward Everett. 


Irving’s Washington. 12mo. Illus. $2.25. 

“A work that should be familiar to all Americans, 
young and old, 
Addison’s Reger de Ceverley. i6mo. $1.00. 
Addison's Spectater. i6mo. $1.25. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 12mo. $1.00. 


Liberal discounts are inade on orders for classes. 
Complete Catalogue sent on application. 185 a 


I FOR ME THE ~La FILL, FILL IT FROM 


“CRYSTAL RILL.” 
TEMPERANCE { w. SONG BOOK. 


The | rome awakening te the cause of temperance 
= _ orm has created a demand for more new and 
y 


GOOD MUSIC FOR UNIONS AND CLUBS, 


such as will be found in great variety in the present 
work. Such earnest songs as “Lend a Melping 
Hand,” “ Despise notthe Drunkard,” “ The 
luc,” “Touch not the Cup,” 
“Temperance Army,” “Sign the Pledge,” 
and scores of others equally as good, that will be found in 


The Crystal Rill, 


are full of inspiration to rescue the fallen and help 

them to nobler deeds. A number of Gospel Songs have 

also been inserted, such as may be used with good re- 

_ by all temperance organizations, and the home 

circle. 

Price, 30 cents by mail ; $3.00 per dozen by express. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send stamp for sample copy of ‘ Church’s Musical 
Visitor,” containing $2 worth of good music. 185 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


De Graff's School-Room Guide, 
The Regents’ Questions, with Keys, 2.00 
Beebe’s First Steps among Figures, 1.00 
Roe’s Work in Number, . .50 
The School-Room Song Budget, . 15 
The School-Room Chorus, ee 
Btc., etc. 


$1.50 


Send for Full Catalogue. 


| (eae Any book post-free on receipt of the price. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Pubs., 
182d SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 
Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of Scheel and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
es on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


180 tf 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALL’S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. 


Address, or call on 
W. E. SHELDON, 


184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. §! 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


[.NGLISH CLASSICS, 


A WORKINC HAND-BOOK 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Pricer, $1.00. 


“IT think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I congratulate you on your success,” 
—H. E. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


“ Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.— Homer B 
Sprague, Master of Girls’ High School, Boston, 

“The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of English Literature, and no k of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 

lement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 

ure’ and every school edition of English classics."’"— 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed.“ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 

“The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye to systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers a8 preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent guide for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as in schools and colleges,”’"—Boston 
Evening Traveller. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 
184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. | 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, «a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National Schoo) of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, N 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialognes. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. II. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4,5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Orato Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 


ny 0 e above cations sen nm 
"SHOEMAKER & 


ae of price. J. 
183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CONTENTS 


== OF — 


“GOOD TIMES” 


— FOR — 


Vol. Il. SEPTEMBER. No. 1. 


Day-School and Parish Recreations. 
Shakesperian Charade: Court-ship. 
“ That thar’ Mandy,” the Southern Coquette (declam.) 
Flower Song (for five girls). 
Historical Personages (represented by characters). 
The Gleaners (Autumn representation by eight ladies). 
L’Ordre (dialegue in French). 
For Autumn-Leaf Concert (six little girls and boys). 
A Rural Flirtation (comedy). 
Our Picnic (recitation). 
At School (recitation). 


Sunday-School Exercises. 

The Little Ones (recitation for eight small children). 
The Promised Land (recitation for ten girls). 
Where shall the Children find Jesus ? (recitation.) 

Mission Department. 
What a Little Child Can Do (recitation). 
“ What I Happen to Have” (family dialogue), 
Temperance Entertainments. 


The Wife’s Prayer (poem). 

The Young Hunters (dialogue for four boys). 
Cold-Water Hobby (gong). 

The Temper-Aunt’s A ening (dialogue). 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Editor, Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River. 
Address business communications to 


T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


$5 10 $20 Go., Portiand, Me. 


| MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A771 


Agents Wanted. 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 
WANTED 


ACTIVE AGENT TO CANVASS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
han Introduction by Prof, E>waARDs 


Published by the NEW-ENGLAND-PUB. CO. £z- 
elusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 
Address GEO. M. SMITH & Co., 
ubscription Publishe 
184 309 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


This book needs no 


AGENTS WANTED Rix 
NEW BOOK. DA... 


In this new volume thé popular author of NicuT 
SckNES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilli 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars Address J. ©. 
178 tf 


Friends of Education, 
YOUR ATTENTION! 


The Common-School Question Book 
Contains nesrly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 
branches of study taught in our schools. Used suc- 
cessfully in the different grades of schools ; of inesti- 
mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 
teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 
every question and answer full of interest. Price $1.25. 
A Grand Werk for Agents. 
See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of July 25th. 


Send 3-cent stamp for descriptive circular, introduc- 
tory prices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 
Cc. W. 
181 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
Vv § wanting good Agents should 
ABYERFISE 88 PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind, 


CTIVE MIVEN MPLOYMENT 

CENTS ooD VERY WHERE! 

hromos, 


tion Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until Wy have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 


O8./ want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 


others out of Wik AMAKF should at once 
employment. Cc place himself in 
communication with afl firtis everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENTS ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp, 
AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn 183 z 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EpucATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, offers 
manent employment to good Canvassers. EHzce 
com . Address ‘HOS. W. BICKNELL, 

16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
or descriptive 


TRADE GILLOTT'S,) descriptive 


WARRANTED, ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jonn STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
©. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Publishers 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


Ww. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 


are now , and copies for examina- 
Second Reader, 
Third PReader, 
Fourth Reader, . . 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


W. BRAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-En 
77 6 Hawley Street, Boston, " 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


N Dress, New T and 
New New ype; 


1 


Examine Series, before Adopting Geographies 


WHITLEMORE, N.E. Agent, 
184 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CLANTON, RENSEN & 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dicti a 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publisbers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
rice and Readers 
Andersen’s Histo a 3 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s Freach Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in Englixh ; 
Physiology and Hygiene; 
Hlenderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., C 


23 Franklin St., n. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, Sc. ; Exchange, 30c. 
BERARD’S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, ; Exchange, 60c. 


These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
rewritten, and brought down to July, 1878. They are 
furnished with new plates, engravings, maps, aod “all 
the modern improve and are 


ments,” 
THE LATEST OUT. 


by eee ies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
aldvess he Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 


BOSTON : C. McCLiIxTock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wo. H. WuHItTNevy, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, 81.65 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell), 2.00 
Olmsted's College Philesophy (Snell), 2-59 


Presten’s Book coping: 
Zachos’ New American Speaker, 
Dymond’s Moral Philesephy, 1.10 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT, 
UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 No. Tth St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Hart's English Grammar and Analysis. 

Language Lessons. 

“ First Lessons in Composition. 

Cemposition and Bhetoric. 

“ Short Course in Literature. 

“ Manual of English Literature. 

“6 Manaal of American Literature. 

Class-Book of Peetry. 


For information, address the Publishers. 185 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


811 Aron St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
GRITTE New and Valuable Text-Rooks. 

NDEN’S SERIES OF BO P 
Roy@il 8vo. Printed in BOOKKEE ING. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “495 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 


WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 1 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, 


‘Yanklin Square, NEW YORE, 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 60cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
Boston. 
Prof. E. A. Audrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Bottn’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vocal Calture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
French Parnassus. 
Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton'’s Geographies ; 
Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPAIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

BRidpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Ferbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their oe character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
aut twee aus place them in advance of all other draw- 
ng 8. 

#*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


na 0 

Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 


By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 

The | Great Events of History, ( 
om the Beginning of the Christian Era till th 
| F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art Epvucationat Pusiisuers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Prov. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawi Models f 
of common schools, drawing classes, and 
and science, 
Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Series. F 
ond nd in their 


natural colors, and arranged er with 


Prang’s American Chromes. 155 an 


COUNTING-HOUSBE and COMMER'’L COL. ED,, 3.50- 
-50 


TAYLOR & CO.,| ru: 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz's German Grammar. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 2.00 
R sa I in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Ele tary im Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, ete., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
York. 


NEW 
ts 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi Ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
YORK, 


NEW 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geo phies. 
ossing’s Outline of U. S. Histery. 
Hooker’s New Physiclogy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Mieral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
MODEL CHROMO FOURBR-BOOK Series 
eof Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 


furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . . . $2.00. 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20, 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
And many other desirable Text-Books. 


Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & OO., Phila. 


New Books with New Ideas. 


Brooks’s Normal Higher Arithmetic, 
$1.25. 


1 Bradbury’s University 


“ Full of the practical business of merchants, bankers, 
and accountants”, 185 


TAINTOR BROS., & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York, 
cries of Readers. 
The Franklin Series o > 
By George and L, J. Campbell, 
Analytical aders. 
re By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s story © n tates. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School Becords. 
yJ. D. Hartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. ( c. 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Eliswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and Seteeiee. address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley,St. Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying. 
ometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of Histary, 


- Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. 


rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 

lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 

ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 152. Lllustrated. %0.15 
Bartholomew's Gr Lessons in Latin 

(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. ollg 65 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, . .75 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, 75 


Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, .60 
Duffet’ s Complete French Method (Pts.1& 2), .95 


Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, .  . 90 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 65 
Thatheimer’s General 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . .85 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, . 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, 1.00 


Harvey’s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White’s Arithmetics. | Brown’s Physiology. 
Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishegs, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescett’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.5 

McCullech’s Mechan’! Theery of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 15422 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
Bngiich High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Miensures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

pondence solicited. * 151 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
Dana's Text-Book of Mineralogy. 8vo...$5.00 
DuBois’s Weisbach’s Steam Engine (with 


arren’s Desc tive Geometry, Shadows 

Mahan’s Civil Engineering. 8vo.....-.-.--.5.00 


Weoed’s Analytical Mechanics. (Rer-) 8vo...3.00 

Johnson's Fresenius’ Qual. Ana 8vo. 3.50 

Wheeler's Civil Engineering. 
Full descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of my Life. By the Princess 

Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Walesin India. By J. Drew Gay 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Te h. Ml., cloth, 1.75 
Dyspe ia and its Kind Diseases. By 

r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 

Dyer’s History of Rome. 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New 


ete. Cloth, 4 
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